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SOME REMARKS ON PUNISHMENT. 


Tuat the doctrines connected with the name of Mr. Darwin 
are altering our principles has become a sort of common- 
place. And moral principles are said to share in this general 
transformation. Now, to pass by other subjects, I do not see 
why Darwinism need change our ultimate moral ideas. It 
will not modify our conception of the end, either for the com- 
munity or the individual, unless we have been holding views 
which long before Darwin were out of date. As to the prin- 
ciples of ethics I perceive, in short, no sign of revolution. 
Darwinism has indeed helped many to a truer conception of 
the end, but I cannot admit that it has either originated or 
modified that conception. 

And yet in ethics Darwinism after all may perhaps be revo- 
lutionary. It may lead not to another view about the end, 
but to a different way of regarding the relative importance of 
the means. For in the ordinary moral creed those means 
seem estimated on no rational principle. Our creed appears 
rather to be an irrational mixture of jarring elements. We 
have the moral code of Christianity, accepted in part and in 
part rejected practically by all save a few fanatics. But we do 
not realize how in its very principle the Christian ideal is false. 
And when we reject this code for another and in part a 
sounder morality, we are in the same condition of blindness 
and of practical confusion. It is here that Darwinism, with 
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all the tendencies we may group under that name, seems des- 
tined to intervene. It will make itself felt, I believe, more 
and more effectually. It may force on us in some points a 
correction of our moral views, and a return to a non-Christian 
and perhaps a Hellenic ideal. I propose to illustrate here 
these general statements by some remarks on Punishment. 

Darwinism, I have said, has not even modified our idea of 
the Chief Good. We may take that as the welfare of the 
community realized in its members. There is, of course, a 
question as to the meaning to be given to welfare. We may 
identify that with mere pleasure, or again with mere system, or 
may rather view both as inseparable aspects of perfection and 
individuality. And the extent and nature of the community 
would once more be a subject for some discussion. But we 
are not forced to enter on these controversies here. We may 
leave welfare undefined, and for present purposes need not 
distinguish the community from the state.* The welfare of 
this whole exists, of course, nowhere outside the individuals, 
and the individuals again have rights and duties only as 
members in the whole. This is the revived Hellenism—or 
we may call it the organic view of things—urged by German 
Idealism early in the present century. 

Now, this conception of the end, it seems to me, is not 
affected by Darwinism; but the case is altered when we come 
to consider the elements and means. For Darwinism has 
much to tell us about the conditions of welfare. We are all 
agreed that the community, though it may have grown natu- 
rally to be what it is, should now more or less consciously 
regulate itself, and deliberately play its own Providence. As 
to the manner and the amount of this interference we are not 
at one, but as to its necessity in principle there is no real dis- 
agreement. But, if the survival and progress of the race have 
been due to certain causes, these same causes can hardly now 
have become not worth considering. If, that is, a foreign 





* The above view, in my opinion, is not wholly true. It is, however, true 
enough, I think, to serve the purpose of this article, and so far as any corrections 
are required in the conclusions, the reader can introduce them. 
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Providence has led us, so to speak, hitherto by a certain rule, 
when we are our own guides and masters are we forth- 
with to ignore its method? So far as there is a presumption, 
that surely points to a very different conclusion. I do not 
mean that it is right for us now consciously to adopt un- 
changed the old unconscious mode of progress. For it is not 
possible to return to an unreflecting condition, and again no 
community could allow within itself an unchecked struggle 
for existence. But when we modify and depart from the 
workings of natural selection, I urge that we ought at least 
to proceed on some kind of principle. We ought not thought- 
lessly to disregard the old conditions of welfare, but where 
we supersede these we should know what is to operate in 
their stead. The laws of past progress must, I admit, be 
qualified through progress itself, but it is not likely that these 
laws have become wholly invalid. And, at any rate, to assume 
this without ground seems plainly absurd. But in our morals 
and politics this absurdity is dominant. We do not deny that 
progress has been made largely by natural selection, and we 
must admit that in this process the extinction of worse varie- 
ties is essential. It is clear again that with this struggle and 
this extinction the community now interferes. Thus the 
method which in the past Aas succeeded is more or less mod- 
ified. But, if we ask on what principle it is changed, and what 
is to serve in its place, we find no rational answer. The compe- 
tition @ outrance has been checked, and under artificial condi- 
tions we seem to sanction a struggle between rival fertilities. 
We compel the higher type, it may be, to stand by helpless 
and to be outbred by the weaker and lower, and we force it 
to contribute itself to the process of its own extrusion.* We 
lay an irrational stress on the education of the individual, we 





* It is no good answer to urge the infertility of the criminal class. The only 
good answer would be to show that the higher type is everywhere so much the 
more fertile that this superiority alone insures its prevalence. And such a con- 
tention surely would be ridiculous. I certainly include Mr. Spencer among 
those who irrationally interfere with natural selection. The limits he would set 
to competition seem arbitrarily fixed. The old metaphysical doctrine of the 
individual’s rights—a doctrine which became obsolete early in this century— 
can hardly to-day be considered a rational principle. 
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emphasize the less important and the more doubtful teaching 
of Darwinism. But on the main point, the suppression of 
undesirable types, we appear ready to intrust our destinies 
to Providence. Yet we are called on, we know, ourselves to 
be a Providence to ourselves. And we ourselves deliberately, 
we know, make frustrate the old providential working. 

What has succeeded has not been merely superior fertility. 
The stronger in other points has used his strength to drive 
the inferior out of existence. He has certainly not been 
forced at his own cost to protect that inferior from the natural 
doom of its defects. And surely the presumption is that 
what has prospered will continue to prosper. But where is 
the view of politics which fails to interfere with these past 
conditions of success? And where is the view which inter- 
feres on any consistent principle? But, if so, on perhaps the 
supreme problem of politics our general frame of mind must 
be called deplorable. It is full of blindness, cowardice, super- 
stition, and confusion unspeakable. Indeed, one’s main con- 
solation must be that perhaps in practice after all things have 
got to go blindly. But, however that may be, it is not the 
concern of this paper to deal in general with progress. As- 
suming here that the welfare of the community is the highest 
end and law, and assuming that selection among varieties is 
necessary to that welfare, I intend briefly to apply these ideas 
to the subject of punishment. 

Darwinism, we may presume, should modify the view which 
we take of punishment. This does not mean that any of our 
old doctrines need quite be given up. The educational, the 
deterrent, and the retributive view may each retain, we may 
rather presume, a certain value. But all of these, it seems, 
must be in part superseded. They must be made subordi- 
nate to another and a higher law,—what we may call the 
principle of social surgery. The right and the duty of the 
organism to suppress its undesirable growths is the idea of 
punishment directly suggested by Darwinism. It is an old 
doctrine which has but gained fresh meaning and force. And 
its principle is the old principle and the one ground for any 
sound theory of punishment. The moral supremacy of the 
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community, its unrestricted right to deal with its members, 
is the sole basis on which rational punishment can rest. 

But, if so, how does Darwinism alter our views and threaten 
moral revolution? It tends, in a word, to break the connec- 
tion between punishment and guilt. This connection, clearly 
or obscurely, confusedly or explicitly, is still maintained by 
well-nigh every theory of punishment. The union of these 
ideas is in fact so rational and strong that in the end perhaps 
we have no choice but to respect it nominally. While widen- 
ing the idea and the thing we might confine the name of 
punishment to that surgery which seems retributive. But 
the retributive principle, the absolute restriction of punish- 
ment to crime, is the very centre of the position threatened 
by Darwinism. We have here the main root of that con- 
fusion which now obscures the subject. And in passing on to 
consider some current doctrines I need pay little or no regard 
to any other principle. Hence I shall at once criticise the 
retributive view under two forms, a normal and a diseased 
growth. Guilt and punishment in both of these doctrines 
are connected necessarily. The first accepts and justifies this 
essential connection, while the second attempts to reject it. 
But rejection and acceptance in the end stand on precisely 
the same ground. Crime by the perverted view is regarded 
as mere disease, while disease itself is still treated as only 
disease, and therefore to be respected (as hitherto) because 
it is zo¢ criminal, I will proceed to explain this statement. 

Let us first examine the normal form of the retributive 
view. We must here distinguish two aspects, a positive and 
a negative. The first of these declares punishment to be 
essentially the supplement of guilt, while the second asserts 
that apart from guilt individuals are sacred. Now, on its 
positive side I still hold to the retributive principle. The 
doctrine that punishment is moral reaction, the reaction of 
the moral organism against a rebellious member—this doc- 
trine, so far as it goes, seems quite satisfactory. And there 
is little of what I urged years ago,* whether in its favor or 





* «« Ethical Studies,” 1876. 
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But then this retributive view pure and simple will not work. 
For practice, if taken by itself, it is too narrow, and even in 
itself it labors under intrinsic difficulties. These latter (to 
take them first) arise from the doubtfulness of every moral 
valuation. If you are to estimate morally, then, in proportion 
as the moral standard grows more inward, the genuine facts 
become inaccessible. And it becomes less and less possible 
anywhere to measure exactly moral responsibility. But with 
a more external standard again you are threatened from the 
other side. You are left in doubt if your estimate is genuinely 
moral.* And in particular you have to struggle with the task 
of drawing in each case a line between wilful badness and un- 
willed disease. Such internal difficulties are a serious hinder- 
ance to retribution. If you can acquire the right to punish 
only by proving moral crime, it seems hard to be sure that 
this right is really secured. Thus the principle is good, but 
its application is seriously embarrassed. And partly for this 
reason we do not usually attempt to apply the principle pure 
and simple. In practice having secured, as we believe, the 
right to punish, we give weight also to other considerations. 
We modify our sentence with an eye to the general good. 
We make an example, or, on the other hand, we let mercy or 
policy more or less abridge strict justice. But with this the 
retributive principle has ceased to be absolute. Punishment 
has ceased to be essentially an affair of justice, and we have 

\ been forced to recognize a superior duty to be unjust. We 
have not, indeed, given up the idea of retribution and desert, 
but we have made it secondary and subject to the chief end 
of the general welfare. 

And the negative side also of retribution must suffer the 
same fate. To punish any except the guilty was wrong be- 
cause unjust. But how will it be when justice is but an infe- 
rior and subordinate duty? It is obviously unjust to remove 
members not morally culpable on the simple ground that 















* On this difficulty see some further remarks in my “ Appearance and 
Reality,” pp. 431 ef seg. 
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their removal is good for the organism. But then it was 
unjust before to punish any one in any degree more or less 
with a view to secure the general good. We cannot, in short, 
play fast-and-loose with the supremacy of justice. And having 
once set that down to be an inferior and subordinate principle, 
we cannot then attempt on any point to take it as absolute. To 
remove the innocent is unjust, but it is not, perhaps, therefore 
in all cases wrong. Their removal, on the contrary, will be 
right if the general welfare demands it. The negative side 
of justice proves, in short, no stronger than its positive side. 
And the sacred rights of innocence have become a thing con- 
ditional. They exist, so far as the rule of justice is not over- 
ruled, and they are intact, ifanywhere, there where punishment 
corresponds to desert. But, where the good of the whole 
may call for moral surgery, mere innocence is certainly no 
exemption or safeguard. We may doubt if such cutting-off 
without crime can fairly be called punishment, but, the thing 
being justified, I will not pause to consider the name. It is 
better to ignore a question which does not seem to affect our 
main result. 

We have now considered the normal form of the retributive 


view, and we have found that its validity is merely relative.“ ~ 


Justice, in other words, is but a subordinate principle of 
Ethics. And on its negative side also the principle is not ab- 
solute. To remove the innocent may everywhere perhaps be 
wrong, but you cannot urge this barely on the ground that 
their removal is not merited.* Let us go on to see the dis- 
eased growth from our normal principle. 

There is a way of thinking and feeling about punishment, 
not uncommon in our days, which exhibits a high degree of 
inconsistency. It more or less explicitly accepts the doctrine 
that crime (all of it or some of it) is mere disease. Or, rather, 
crime is taken as a natural deviation from the type. And 





* The retributive view again on its negative side is inconsistent, because, 
apart from punishment, individuals are in practice not sacred. The community 
is forced to inflict more or less relative disadvantage, and therefore injury, on its 
members without regard to moral desert. The state is forced to be unjust, and 
against this injustice the retributive view does not utter any protest. 
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rightly from this ground a protest is made against such un- 
willed defects being imputed and judged of morally. Now, 
with this protest no one can fail more or less to sympathize. 
But here is the beginning of blind and thoughtless confusion. 
For, protesting against the principle of the retributive view, 
or at least partially against its application, and thus, at least 
in effect, withdrawing part of life from that principle’s sway, 
these moral innovators stand at the same time on its absolute 
supremacy. Justice on its positive side is restricted, but on 
its negative side is to retain unlimited sovereignty. Crimi- 
nals, some or all, are diseased, and are therefore innocent, and 
the innocent, of course, are by justice proclaimed to be sacred. 
They are to enjoy therefore that treatment which was assigned 
to mere disease, when mere disease was not taken to include 
and cover crime. And surely such an attitude and such a 
claim are most inconsistent. This insane murderer, we may 
hear it said, is not to be destroyed. Justice is the assignment 
of benefit and injury according to desert; but this man is not 
a moral agent, and hence it is unjust to injure him. But, if 
he is not a moral agent, I reply, surely what follows is that 
justice is indifferent to his case. What is just or unjust 
has surely nothing to do with our disposal of his destiny. 
And hence, so long only as we do not pretend retributively 
to punish him, we may cut him off, if that seems best for the 
general good. For justice, we have found, is but a subordi- 
nate and inferior principle. It can hear no appeal from the 
tribunal of the common welfare. And to take a view of crime 
which seems to abolish all accountability, to make in this way 
everywhere impossible any application of strict justice, and 
then in the name of justice to claim protection for ravishers 
and murderers, seems really preposterous. The claim is ra- 
tional only as an appeal to us to modify our principles. It is 
a confused request to us in the name of justice to dethrone 
justice. But when justice (as it must be) is dethroned, and 
when Darwinism (as it will be) is listened to, there will be a 
favorable hearing for the claims of ethical surgery. And we 
may now dismiss both forms of the retributive view. 

But against the unlimited right of the moral organism to 
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dispose of its members is there anything to be set? There is 
nothing, so far as I see, but superstition and prejudice. The 
idea that justice is paramount, that, with the individual, gain 
or loss must correspond to desert, and that, without this, the 
Universe has somehow broken down—this popular idea is, 
after all, the merest prejudice. It seems to rest either on the 
assumption that there is no principle above justice, or on the 
common error as to the absolute validity of principles. But 
the necessary collision both of rights and duties, their mere 
conditional force, and the subordination of all else to the one 
principle of general welfare, are truths not to be refuted. And, 
dwelling no more on this crude popular superstition about jus- 
tice, I will pass on to consider an opposite error. There is a 
belief that (not animal, but) human life is sacred. The former 
prejudice as to justice is, I suppose, anti-Christian; but the 
sacredness of human life seems largely a Christian idea. And 
I exhibited the root of this error in a former discussion.* 
The individual in the next world has an infinite value; the 
things of this world, our human ends and interests, are all 
alike counted worthless, and the rights and duties founded on 
these interests, of course, bodily disappear. The good of the 
whole, worthless in itself, can therefore confer no right to in- 
terfere with its members; and each individual, on the other 
side, is, so to speak, the preserve of Providence. Violence, 
immoral in itself, or, at least, immoral for us men, is forbidden 
us, and is left in the hands of the Deity. Now, to criticise 
this view, otherwise than by stating it, seems here not neces- 
sary. Once admit that life in this world is an end in itself, 
and the pure Christian doctrine is at once uprooted. For, 
measured by that end and standard, individuals have unequal 
worth, and the value of each individual is but relative, and 
in no case infinite. And the community, we have seen, is 
itself its own Providence, and therefore against its rights the 
individual is not sacred. With this we may pass from the 
Christian error, and may proceed to consider a fresh form of 
delusion. The individual may be taken, as such, to have 








* Unpublished. 
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positive and negative rights, rights not derived from another 
world, but still inhering in him independent of his place in the 
community. But both the individual and his rights, in this 
sense, certainly do not belong to our human world, and hence, 
unless they exist in some other world, they are existent no- 
where. They are survivals, in short, from obsolete meta- 
physics, and about their vital principle I do not intend to 
speak further. But the rights of these supposed individuals, 
once placed in a community, must necessarily collide, and 
all attempts to avoid this collision are idle. And to find 
a rational ground on which mutual interference is here legit- 
imate and there unlawful, is once more impossible. This 
question is one which called for discussion a century ago, but 
at the present time it can be considered a question no longer. 
The rights of the individual are, in short, to-day not worth 
serious criticism. 

What is the result which, so far, we have gained? The wel- 
fare of the community is the end and is the ultimate stand- 
ard. And over its members the right of the moral organism 
is absolute. Its duty and its right is to dispose of these 
members as seems to it best. Its right and duty is, in brief, 


rd Vto be a Providence to itself. And what went counter to this 


doctrine we found to be mere superstition. 

Darwinism, on the other side (if we may speak for Darwin- 
ism), suggests a further conclusion. It could not tell us any- 
thing new concerning the end, but about some of the means 
it spoke decidedly. It urged on us that a condition of welfare 
is the selection of the more fit, and it added emphatically that 
selection means the rejection of worse varieties. And, since 
we now are Providence, it begged us in the name of Provi- 
dence to reflect. And we found on reflection that we do much 
to thwart and very little to further the necessary conditions of 
our welfare. Then, as to punishment in particular, Darwinism 
showed us a strong presumption. Punishment should, it con- 
cluded, in the main be governed directly by the principle of 
moral surgery. The removal of diseased growths, of worse 
varieties, Darwinism insisted was obligatory. And it urged 
us, on this ground, to reform and make consistent our doctrine 
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of punishment. This is our result ; and as to punishment, we 
have to ask if the conclusion drawn by us in the name of 
Darwinism is sound. 

The conclusion might be unsound as containing but a par- 
tial truth. It might be false, in other words, because one- 
sided. The welfare of the community is the supreme and 
paramount end. No objection possibly can be based on any 
ground but this. But on this ground it may be urged that 
there are other interests, other elements in the moral end, 
other conditions of welfare. Darwinism unrestricted, we may 
be told, cannot even exist in social life. There are spiritual 
conditions of that life, we may hear, more essential than the 
removal of worse varieties. And the ethical surgery, if so, 
might cut deeper than Darwinism perceives. It might in the 
end sever that moral bond by which the community is made 
one. This isa fair issue; but let me endeavor to make it more 
clear. Let us ask what Darwinism teaches and what it does 
not teach. The reader must bear with me if I dwell on what 
seems self-evident. 

Darwinism, rightly interpreted, does not teach a return to 
nature. Given a community aware of itself in its members, 
we have, with this, gone beyond any stage of mere natural 
drift. For such a community, less or more, aims consciously 
at anend. It more or less has become its own Divinity and 
Providence. Further, Darwinism does not fix a hard limit to 
the community’s rights. It does not suggest their confine- 
ment to the protection of person and property. Indeed, to 
start with mere competition as a first principle, and then to 
exclude competition in the most characteristic form of vio- 
lence, would not be rational. But if, on the other side, the 
state may repress violence, clearly the state may also suppress 
other forms of the struggle. Darwinism, again, does not teach, 
the supreme value of education. Certainly education works 
as a means for getting the best to the front, and as a means 
for obtaining the full use of the individual’s powers. But 
Darwinism hesitates to ascribe to it greater efficacy. And in 
comparison with the suppression of unfavorable varieties, the 

‘importance of education in any case seems not great. And 
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further, Darwinism assuredly does not teach universal selfish- 
ness. It neither proclaims it as a fact nor does it inculcate 
mere self-seeking as a moral duty. Mutual assistance, on the 
other hand, action in common, with more or less of self-sacri- 
fice, is shown to be a condition of higher well-being. Darwin- 
ism, in fact, teaches us that within the whole the principle 
of competition has become subordinate. It has ceased to be 
absolute, and is overruled less or more by the main principle 
of general advantage.* Help for the helpless, benevolence, 
charity and mercy, are proclaimed by Darwinism to be con- 
ditions of social welfare. They are hence principles, princi- 
ples once again not absolute, but once again secondary and 
subject to the general end. And thus, in pressing on us the 
claims of ethical surgery, Darwinism would indignantly deny 
a neglect of benevolence. It would urge that true benevolence 
is unflinching pursuit of the general good. There is no one 
(it might retort) so remorseless as the humanitarian, no one 
more ruthless and bloody than the sentimentalist, no one so 
pitiless as the rider on Christian principles. And it is not a 
rational world where the surgeon is charged with cruelty. 

On another planet, if you like, it may all be quite other- 
wise. But on our planet, so far as we know, some hardship 
is inevitable. And if we are to play at Providence, as we 
must, then we must by commission or by neglect ourselves 
inflict hardship. Surely, then, the least cruel, the most merci- 
ful course of conduct—the best means in our power to di- 


minish suffering—is to regard nothing but the conditions of ~ 


general advantage. And as to these conditions Darwinism 
offers a positive doctrine. It teaches, in a word, the necessity 
of constant selection. It insists that the way to improve— 
the way even not to degenerate—is on the whole unchanging. 
That way consists in the destruction of worse varieties, or at 
least in the hinderance of such varieties from reproduction. 





* Darwinism does not teach the principle of tribal or national selfishness. Re- 
gard for a whole beyond my social group, for humanity, and indeed for all sen- 
tient beings, is certainly not opposed to Darwinism. I have omitted these points 
in the text because I found it best for the sake of argument to simplify the 
question. 
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Merely bring the fittest in each generation to the front—do 
nothing to secure that the next generation shall come from 
these fittest—and, in short, you are trifling with your mission 
as Providence. This is what Darwinism teaches, and it adds 





that society at present sins grossly by commission as well as~ 


by neglect. Not content with inaction, society works directly 
in the very interest of evil. It secures artificially the mainte- 


nance and the propagation of the unfit, while the fit are even 


injured in order to contribute to this general injury. And 
against such ruinous perversity Darwinism protests. It insists 
on the necessity of social amputation. The wholesale con- 
finement, or, again, the mutilation of worse specimens, is not 
a satisfactory substitute. For it seems wrong to load the 
community with the useless burden of these lives, and, in the 
second place, there is a consideration too often ignored. To 
maintain in existence a creature, while depriving that creature 
of the conditions of happiness, is surely to inflict on it the 
direst suffering. Now, to pass such a sentence worse than 
death would, of course, be right if it were necessary and an 
ultimate resort. But in any other case it would be the ex- 
treme of indefensible cruelty. To remove from the social 
organism, as it were, by ligature a member sentient and 
miserably conscious through life of its own protracted dying, 
seems a most barbarous device. And by comparison clearly 
there is more kindness and mercy in the knife. To my mind 
this question of imprisonment has been often a cause of indig- 
nant surprise. That a man should hate capital punishment 
is not surprising. For, apart from religious and metaphysical 
superstitions, we must admit that such punishment is a terri- 
ble necessity. But that the same man should on another 
side feel no compunction, that he should cheerfully sanction 
a long, or even a life-long, imprisonment, that to bury alive a 
feliow-creature should, in plain words, seem a matter of course 
—this, to me, I own, is disgusting. It illustrates glaringly 
our moral confusion and blind sentimentality. For to shrink 
from an evil because we cannot ignore it, and to forget every 
horror not inconveniently forced before our eyes, is too char- 
acteristic of our morality. And too often we drape with the 
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clothes of mercy the detestable idol of stupid cruelty. But 


human nature everywhere is prone to avoid fundamental ~~ 


issues. Life is a thing beset on all sides by hard necessities, 
and of these to choose the least is the one rational way of 
kindness. To face a problem in this spirit is, however, not 
possible for the sentimentalist. 

Now, against this claim, and this plea for ethical surgery, I 
do not suggest that no rational objection can be urged. For 
our remedy clearly would bring some amount of evil. It would 
cause a shock, not merely to superstition, but to a large body 
of genuine moral feeling. It would certainly neither prohibit 
nor discourage works of true mercy, and it would entail no 
degree of physical cruelty. But still our remedy would have 
to utter and to enforce this sentence, ‘‘ You and you are dan- 
gerous specimens; you must depart in peace.” It would 
probably add, “ There are some children here over and above 
what we want, and their origin, to say the least, is inauspi- 
cious. We utterly decline to rear these children at the public 
cost and, so far as we can judge, to the public injury.” Now, 
such an attitude plainly would outrage a large mass of moral 
sentiment, and it would undeniably therefore be a source of 
suffering and evil. But on such points our sentiments to 
some extent are conventional, and therefore, so far, might 
very well be changed. And in any case to avoid as long as 
possible any moral shock is not the end of our being. The 


real question is, on which side lies the balance of harm rae C 


Measured by the good of the community, is moral surgery 
' the less or the greater of two evils? We have to choose, in 
brief, between the complex results of alternative courses, and 
I do not propose to attempt a detailed estimate. I wish not 
to advocate any result to which my mind has been led, so 
much as to press for a serious consideration of the problem. 
I am satisfied if I have shown that the claim of moral surgery, 
however inconvenient it may be, cannot at least be win ” 


*It is no good answer to urge that, after all, we have + eepeneel so ri in 
spite of neglect. For the conditions certainly have not remained the same. 
They are changing every day, and in great part unfavorably. The positive 
checks to population, in the shape of hardship and disease, acted as a selection 
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“Then, on an ethical subject too, you really offer no prac- 
tical suggestion ?” No, in an ethical discussion I even venture 


_~to think that practical proposals are out of place. And then é 


for myself I make no claim to be a practical man. I am 
sceptical as to the value for such a purpose of any moral 
philosophy, and I am sure that my small energies would not 
be decently expended in the field of practical reform. I ama 
theorist, in short, but yet, I hope, not anything of a projector ; 
and if I am to make myself ridiculous, I prefer at least some 
manner which suits my tastes. But what advice could I offer 
beyond general platitude and well-worn commonplace? It is 
the part of a wise man to consider carefully the “ for” and the 
“against,” and before accepting an operation to weigh criti- 
cally the worth of the diagnosis. But it is the part of a fool 
blindly to suffer evils to take their course. We may be right 
to wait and to observe, but there is a thing still which it can- 
not be wrong to remember. Radical plans of reform, if we 
suppose Darwinism to be right, are very certainly for the most 
part not radical at all. They may alleviate, or again they may 
aggravate, the symptoms, but most assuredly they cannot 
touch the real disease. And Darwinism, if it cared to quote 
Greek, might remind us of what everywhere is still the mark 
of the quacksalver and the mountebank, 


- - . ‘ ; 
Opnvety exnwdag xpd¢ tTop@ytt THpatt. 


But, for myself as a bystander, there are some feelings which 
I am not careful to hide. I am oppressed by the ineffectual 





cruelty of our imprisonments. I am disgusted at the invio- © 


lable sanctity of the noxious lunatic. The right of the indi- 
vidual to spawn without restriction his diseased offspring on 
the community, the duty of the state to rear wholesale and 
without limit an unselected progeny—such duties and rights 


of stronger varieties; and these checks every day are lessened. It is far easier 
now for weak and diseased specimens to survive and to breed. The struggle 
again, if we retain free trade in reproduction together with protection of the re- 
sults, is becoming largely a mere struggle between rival fertilities. And from 
this competition the morally superior more and more refrain. I do not think 
that in the past such conditions have ever prevailed. 
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are to my mind a sheer outrage on Providence. A society 
that can endure such things will merit the degeneracy which 
it courts. More and more on certain points we seem warned 
to return in part to older and to less impracticable principles 
of conduct. And there are views of Plato which, to me at 
least, every day seem less of an anachronism and more of a 
prophecy.* 
F. H. BRapD ey. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





* Since this article was written, I have read a criticism on myself by the Rev. 
H. Rashdall in this JoURNAL, October, 1891. Mr. Rashdall appears to me to 
misunderstand the view which he attacks. He takes me to hold an “ intuitive 
theory of punishment” (p. 22), by which (so far as I can judge) he means a view 
based on some isolated abstraction. I find this strange, and what is perhaps 
stranger is that he treats me as teaching that punishment consists in the infliction 
of pain for pain’s sake. Atleast I am unable otherwise to interpret his language. 
Now, I certainly said that punishment is the suppression of guilt, and so of the 
guilty person. But I pointed out that negation is not a good, except so far as it 
belongs to and is the other side of positive moral assertion (‘ Ethical Studies,’’ 
p. 25). Pain, of course, usually does go with the negative side of punishment, just 
as some pleasure, I presume, attends usually the positive side. Pain is, in brief, an 
accident of retribution, but certainly I never made it more, and I am not aware 
that I made it even an inseparable accident. If a criminal defying the law is 
shot through the brain, are we, if there is no pain, to hold that there is no retri- 
bution? My critic seems, if I may say so, to hold an “ intuitive theory” of my 
views. 

Starting, as it seems to me, from such misapprehensions, Mr. Rashdall’s criti- 
cism does not appear to myself to hit the mark; and I will therefore not attempt 
to meet it in detail, but will merely add a few remarks on punishment by the 
state. Punishment does not rest on an abstraction, but is the reaction of a moral 
organism, and this organism in every case has a particular concrete character; 
and what is punished is, of course, always a revolt of a special and concrete 
nature. Surely, therefore, the varying amounts of the reactions required will 
follow naturally in accordance with the general principle. It is the welfare of 
the special state which, of course, decides the amount of ill-desert.. And I find, 
again, no difficulty in the increase or diminution of the penalty by considerations 
other than those of desert. But, since the welfare of the state is used in punish- 
ment as the criterion of desert, I would remark that such increase or diminution 
may be less than is imagined. Still, I admit it, as, for example, in the case of 
pardon, and I consider that it occasions no real difficulty. It is a mere instance 
of the collision of rights and duties and of a superior duty and right to be here 
unjust. All that is required is that (if pressed) we should admit that such a modi- 
fied penalty is not strict punishment. 

In short, I should have little to correct in the old statement of my view except 
a certain number of one-sided and exaggerated expressions. 
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OCCULT COMPENSATION. 


THE process known to moral theologians as Occult Com- 
pensation furnishes an interesting chapter to the history of 
ethics. It signifies that when a man has a valid claim which 
he is unable or unwilling to substantiate by legal process he 
can without sin compensate himself by stealing an equiva- 
lent from the debtor. It is thus a survival from the primitive 
stage of barbarism, before society had advanced to settled 
laws and machinery for their enforcement, when the safety of 
each individual’s life and possessions depended upon the force 
or cunning with which he could protect them. With the ad- 
vance of civilization it has been the earnest effort of all law- 
givers to suppress this natural instinct; the preservation of 
social order depends on its renunciation and on the readiness 
of the citizen to submit even to an occasional injustice rather 
than to take the law into his own hands, to be judge in his 
own case, and to vindicate his rights, real or supposed, by 
violence or fraud. Human nature is too frail to be intrusted 
with the power of determining, under the pressure of self- 
interest, when the eternal law prohibiting rapine and theft shall 
cease to operate. 

In this both the ecclesiastical and the civil authority agreed 
during the earlier ages of Christianity. The spoiling of the 
Egyptians by the Hebrews to compensate themselves for their 
hard and unpaid labors—a favorite precedent for the theolo- 
gians—was explained by St. Augustin as justified only by 
the special command of God: the chosen people would have 


‘sinned if they had done it of their own will or simply by 


command of Moses, and perhaps they sinned if they desired 
to do it.* The imperial jurisprudence was equally emphatic. 
A law of Gratian in 376 forbids any one from acting as judge 
in his own cause.t One of Valentinian II. in 389 declares that 





* S. Augustin. contra Faustum Lib. xxi. c. 72. See also Augustin. Questt. 
in Heptateuch. Lib. 11. c. 39, which is carried into the collections of canons (Re- 
ginon. de Discip. Eccles. Lib. 11. c, 273; Burchardi Decret. Lib. x1. c. 53). 

¢ L. 1 Cod. Theod. Lib. 11. Tit. ii—Const. 1 Cod. 11. v. 

VoL. IV.—No. 3 20 
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he who attempts to right himself, in place of awaiting judicial 
action, shall forfeit the value of the thing for which he ought 
to have litigated,* and in the Justinian jurisprudence this 
assumed the shape of a rule that if any one attempted to 
seize a thing which he believed to be his own in the posses- 
sion of another, he lost the ownership, if it proved to be his, 
and if not he was obliged to restore it and forfeit in addition 
its value.t So careful were the limitations imposed on indi- 
vidual action that if a thief sold a stolen article the owner 
could not take from him by force the money received for it 
without being liable to an action for theft: the sum realized 
from a theft is not the thing stolen and is not itself stolen.t 
The utmost latitude allowed was that a man could secretly 
remove an object which he had lent, without being subject to 
prosecution for theft, provided the borrower had no claim for 
expenses incurred on it.§ All private vindication of right, 
real or supposititious, was thus condemned equally in the 
forum internum and the forum externum. 

As social order reconstituted itself after the Barbarian con- 
quests, these principles held good in the forum externum. 
The early codes show throughout the earnest effort of the 
legislators to bring the turbulent races to settled methods of 
procedure, and the only indication I have found in them 
recognizing any right to retake property is a provision in the 
Longobard law allowing a man to clear himself by oath when 
he has seized a horse or other animal belonging to another, 
believing it to be his own.|| We shall see hereafter that the 
secular courts throughout the Middle Ages recognized no 
justification for theft in the fact that the thief was only en- 
deavoring to make good a claim. 

As for the forum internum, the Penitentials, in their prescrip- 
tions for theft, make no allusion to any extenuation arising 
from compensation. On the contrary, many of them seek to 
enforce the command of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 





* L. 3 Cod. Theod. Lib. Iv. Tit. xxii. 

+ Institt. Justin. Lib. rv. Tit. ii. 3.1. Cf. Const. 7 Cod. vt. iv. 
t Fr. 48 Dig. XLVI. ii. @ Fr. 15, 59 Dig. Xvi. ii. 
|| L. Langobard. Rotharis, 347. 
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39-42, Luke vi. 29, 30) by ordering that if a man recovers 
from a thief that which has been stolen he shall give it to 
the poor.* The same absence of allusion to compensation is 
observable in the collections of canons which served as guides 
in the courts of conscience from the tenth to the twelfth cen- 
tury; and when, in the second half of the latter, the canon 
law became interpenetrated with the civil law, the Summa of 
Bernard of Pavia, in its elaborate definition of all species of 
theft, observes the same silence.t Gregory IX. indeed posi- 
tively prohibited a creditor from compensating himself out 
of a deposit made with him by a debtor ;{ whence, oddly 
enough, when subsequently occult compensation came into 
vogue, deposits with the creditor were excepted from among 
the things on which it could be exercised. 

The first indication of a tendency to recognize such a prin- 
ciple is manifested in a passage of S. Ramon de Peiiaforte, in 
which he quotes the section of the Institutes referred to above, 
and says that if a man believes a thing to be his and that he 
has a right to take it, he does not commit theft, but is to be 
punished otherwise.§ A few years after this, Alexander Hales 
treats the subject more at length. It was a question which, in 
those ages of turbulence, must have frequently arisen, and the 
efforts of legislators continued to be directed to the repression of 
the ever-recurring tendency to obtain satisfaction by violence 
or fraud. Thus Hales tells us that, if a man loses a thing by 
rapine or theft, he can, while his blood is hot, retake it by force 
or theft ; but if an interval occurs, and there is time for passion 
to cool, he is guilty of theft, and is liable to punishment by the 
secular courts; by the divine law, however, he is not held to 
restitution if without scandal he recovers his property or its 





* Poenitent. Bigotian. 111. ii. 3 2 (Wasserschleben, Bussordnungen, p. 452).— 
Poenit. Cummeani c. viii. 3 4 (Ib. p. 483).—Poenit. XX XV. Capit. cap. xxii. (Ib, 
p. 518).—Poenit. Pseudo-Theodori c. x. 3 § (Ib. p. 594). 

t Bernardi Papiens. Summe Decretalium Lib. v. Tit. xxvi. 

t C. 2 Extra, 111. xvi. 

2S. Raymundi Summz Lib. m1. Tit. vi. 3 1. ‘Si aliquis credebat rem esse 
suam et sibi licere rem suam surripere, non committit furtum liceat alias 
teneatur.” 
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equivalent, whether openly or secretly.* He adds a remark 
which is of interest, as the first utterance on a question which 
has remained a subject of debate to the present time, and also 
as showing how thus far the matter was confined to the re- 
covery of some definite object taken, and how little the school- 
men imagined that the claim could be expanded to cover 
demands of other kinds. Servants, he says, whose wages are 
not paid cannot steal from their employers, for the master’s 
property is not, and never has been, the servant’s; the debt 
cannot make it so, but only that it ought to be so.f A few 
years later Cardinal Henry of Susa, in treating at much length 
on all related questions, makes no allusion directly to this, 
except to say that a man cannot compensate himself out of a 
deposit ; he seems to know only the legal methods of obtaining 
restitution, save when in hot blood a man regains possession 
by force.t 

That the alleged principle, however, was commencing to 
attract attention is shown in its condemnation by Aquinas, who 
says that he who secretly retakes an article unjustly detained 
by another commits sin; he does not injure the detainer, 
and therefore is not required to make restitution, but he sins 
against common justice in usurping judgment to himself and 
pretermitting the settled order of law. Soon afterwards a 
forward step in the evolution of occult compensation occurs 
in the remark of Henry of Ghent that if a steward or factor 
is a creditor of his principal, and if something belonging to 
the latter comes secretly into his possession, although asa rule 
a man cannot take the law into his own hands, still in this case 
it is conceded to him to do so as a minister of the law and 


* Alex. de Ales Summe P. Iv. Q. xxiv. Membr. 5, Art. 3. The ecclesiastical 
definition of “ scandal’’ is that which gives occasion to sin in others. 

+ Ibidem. ‘‘De serviendo vero patet dici quod nec in tempore negate mer- 
cedis nec post, licitum est ei spoliare dominum suum: quia nihil quod dominus 
habet est vel fuit servientis, neque ipse serviendo et jam completo servitio effecit 
quod suum esset, sed quod suum debeat esse.” 

¢ Hostiens. Aureee Summe Lib. 11. De Causa Proprictatis 3.7; De Restitu- 
tione Spoliatorum % 1.—Cf. Lib. v. De Furto 33 1, 2. 

2S. Th. Aquinat. Summz Sec. Sec. Q. LXvI. Art. 5 ad 3. 
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special judge.* Here at length we find introduced the con- 
ception of compensation for a debt, and not the mere re- 
claiming of an object unjustly detained; and this is the only 
importance of the dictum, for we hear nothing more of the 
special case on which it is based. 

For a while the decretal of Gregory IX. and the views of 
Aquinas continued to be the rule. John of Freiburg about 
1300 and Astesanus de Asti in 1317 are virtually at one in 
saying that no compensation can be taken from a deposit in 
the hands of a creditor, and that any one who steals a thing 
belonging to him and unjustly withheld by another commits 
sin; he is not obliged to restore it, but he must render satis- 
faction to God, and must labor to remove any scandal which 
he may have caused to his neighbors. Astesanus, moreover, 
quotes Richard Middleton as assenting to this.¢ It was not 
long after this that Pierre de la Palu was the first to suggest 
the modern teaching, in opposition to his fellow-Dominican 
Aquinas. Incidentally he asserts that a man can retake by 
stealing anything that has been stolen from him; that a sub- 
ject, as well a judge, has a right of vindication, for otherwise 
the Hebrews sinned in spoiling the Egyptians and all wars 
would be unjust.[ This new view did not commend itself to 
immediate acceptance. In 1338 Bartolommeo da S. Concordio 
copies the Institutes in saying that he who takes what he be- 
lieves to be his does not commit theft, but is to be otherwise 
punished; and a century later his commentator Niccolo da 
Osimo explains that he thus loses the right he possessed in 
the article, and that if it proves not to be his he must restore 
it and forfeit as much again in penalty of seeking to make law 
for himself.§ 

While Niccolo thus held fast to the ancient lines, his con- 





* Henrici Gandavens, Quodl. v1. Q. 27. I quote this at second hand, not 
having access to the works of the Doctor Solennis. I find it cited in the Somma 
Pacifica, c. 10, and in Zuccherit Decistones Patavine Mart. 1708, Q. Il. n. 7. 

+ Jo. Friburgens. Summz Confessorum Lib. 11. Tit. vi. 3 7.—Astesani Summz 
de Casibus P. I. Lib. 1. Tit. xxxiii. Art. 3, Q. 3; Lib. v. Tit. xxix. Art. 2, Q. 4. 

¢ P. de Palude in IV. Sententt. Dist. xxxv. Q. ii. Art. 4, Concl. 3. 

2 Summa Pisanella s. v. Furtum, in corp. 
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temporary the Dominican St. Antonino of Florence cut loose 
from Aquinas and formulated the principle of occult compen- 
sation in nearly the shape in which it has continued to the 
present day. It is true that he copies Bartolommeo, but he 
adds that a man has a right to compensate himself by recover- 
ing, secretly or otherwise, anything withheld from him unjustly 
through theft or rapine, usury or fraud. This right, however, 
is subject to seven conditions, which are worth enumerating, 
as they form the basis of all subsequent rules and were doubt- 
less only the expression of what was gradually taking shape 
in the schools. The first condition is when the creditor cannot 
obtain his dues by personal application or through the courts. 
The second, that it must be a matter subject to the ordinary 
and common law, for no one can be a judge in his own cause. 
The third, that it must not be a doubtful claim. The fourth, 
that there must be no likelihood of scandal or injury to others, 
who may be accused of the theft. The fifth, that the creditor 
shall not run the risk of being reputed a thief through inability 
to prove the debt. The sixth, that he shall not imperil life or 
limb by being accused of the theft. The seventh, that he does 
not act against his own conscience, but believes that he has a 
right to do so, and is not prepared to commit perjury in case 
he is prosecuted for it.* An important feature of this is that 
the permission to steal is no longer confined to recovering an 
object unjustly detained, but is extended to ordinary claims, 
including those arising from the payment of interest on loans, 
which was always recoverable in the ecclesiastical courts ; this 
alone opened a wide sphere of action, for usury, though under 
the ban of the canon law, was the commonest of offences. 
Not long afterwards Pacifico da Novara follows St. Antonino 
and develops the subject still further. The claim may arise 
from any cause, including injuries suffered, thus enabling men 
to estimate their wrongs and redress themselves ; the claimant 
is warned that if he is detected he will be punished as a thief, 
and he may be induced to commit perjury in the effort to 
escape; if the crime is imputed to another he must secretly 





* S, Antonin. Summz P. 11. Tit. i. cap. 15, 3 1. 
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return the article stolen and not attempt again to compensate 
himself; if the debtor should ignorantly pay him subsequently 
he must secretly return the amount, and in any case he must 
provide for such contingency by warning his heirs not to re- 
ceive it after his death; he must also be conscientious in 
valuing his claim and not take more than will strictly settle it. 
Still, with ail this, occult compensation is a sin to be confessed 
—a very grave sin if the debt could be collected by legal pro- 
cess, but the perpetrator is not required to make restitution. 
If, as was customary, the loser should cause an excommuni- 
cation of the unknown thief to be published, he can confess 
to the priest or bishop, if they can be trusted to maintain 
secrecy, and can ask to be excepted from the intention of the 
excommunication ; but if this is attended with risk he can rest 
in peace and disregard it.* 

From all this we can see how gradual and how tentative 
was the development of the practice, and how, even in the 
permission, there still lurked a consciousness that it was 
wrong. Nor wasit as yet universally admitted. Few author- 
ities at the end of the fifteenth century had wider or more 
enduring reputation than Angiolo da Chivasso, who gives 
the law as laid down in the Institutes and contents himself 
with the remark that this is the secular law, but that the 
divine law is different.t Baptista Tornamala briefly repeats 
Bartolommeo da S. Concordio.{ Bartolommeo de Chaimis 
only says that if property of a debtor who will not pay falls 
into the hands of a creditor he can retain it if no evil or 
scandal is caused.§ Still the practice made progress, though 
slowly and irregularly. Cardinal Caietano justifies it by 
natural law which has been impeded by civil law.|| Prierias 
is evidently somewhat puzzled; he agrees with Aquinas 
and Richard Middleton that it is a sin, but that the prop- 
erty stolen need not be restored, and he adds that the doctors 





* Somma Pacifica cap. 10. 

ft Summa Angelica s. v. Furtum 33 3, 6. 

~ Summa Rosella s. v. Furtum, in corp. 

@ Bart. de Chaimis Interrogatorium, Venetiis, 1480, fol. 33>. 
|| Caietani Summula s, v. Furtum. 
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hold that there is no sin if six conditions are observed— 
conditions similar to those already mentioned.* Giovanni 
da Taggia is even more reserved; theft is not committed on 
one’s own property, but an assertion that the thief believes it to 
be his own is not to be received, for thus every one would 
readily escape, and his definition of compensatio indirecta is 
merely that if a debtor’s property happens to come without 
fraud into the hands of a creditor he can detain it until the 
claim is settled.t Rosemond adheres more closely to Aqui- 
nas : a man sins who retakes his property, forcibly or secretly, 
but he is not required to make restitution.t Pope Adrian 
VI., who was a learned theologian before Charles V. made 
him a cardinal, is quoted as teaching that although in the in- 
terest of public peace the law prohibits a man from thus right- 
ing himself, yet in the forum of conscience he cannot be re- 
quired to make restitution, and he even extends the privilege 
to the loser at dice, who can thus recover his losses from the 
winner. Towards the middle of the sixteenth century Bar- 
tolommeo Fumo holds that there is no sin in a man retaking 
furtively what is his own, provided he can get it in no other 
way and avoids the risk of scandal; he is not making a law 
unto himself, but is following the natural law, of which the 
civil law deprives him.|| 

The second half of the century saw the rise of the school 
of able and acute men who built up the new science of Moral 
Theology, who explored with exhaustless subtilty every pos- 
sible aspect in which sin can be viewed, and whose refined 
distinctions sometimes argued away the existence of sin itself. 
Though not identified with this school, and though at times 
complaining of their endless disputations and audacious argu- 
mentation, Azpilcueta, the renowned Doctor Navarrus, shows 
their influence in the detailed investigation which he devotes 
to occult compensation. It is a mortal sin if the claim can 





* Summa Sylvestrina s. v. Furtum 33 16, 17. 

+ Summa Tabiena s. vv. Furtum, Compensatio 3 1. 

t¢ Godscalci Rosemondi Confessionale, Antwerpiz, 1519, fol. Ixxxiii. 
3 Alfonsi de Castro de Potest. Legis pcenal. Lib. I. c. 10, Arg. 4. 

|| Armilla Aurea s. v. Furtum n. 5. 
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readily be enforced at law, or if the claimant exposes himself 
to risk of life or limb through condemnation for the theft, or if 
he believes it to be a sin, or if he foresees that it will cause 
much scandal. It is no sin, however, if legal recovery is im- 
peded by partiality of a judge, or if the expense is dispropor- 
tionate to the value, or if legal action will lead to quarrels and 
loss of friendship, while restitution is due to any third party 
who may be exposed to corporal or spiritual damage. The 
claimant must steal no more than will satisfy his claim; the 
debtor must not be allowed to pay it over again, and the claim 
must be just and indubitable—a point on which he says that 
many deceive themselves. Under these circumstances the 
claimant can disregard any excommunication published against 
the thief, even if it includes those who may have committed 
the theft in compensation. Even articles pledged or deposited 
with the debtor can be taken, provided it does not expose him 
to too great injury; although this is denied by some authori- 
ties. If the claimant is prosecuted he will not commit perjury 
in swearing that he does not know the thief, for he can use 
the mental reservation that it is not a theft. If there is a 
doubt as to his ownership of the article taken he sins in stealing 
it, though he is not required to make restitution.* 

Cardinal Toletus gives the same general rules, the only im- 
portant modification being that if grave injury is caused to 
innocent third parties the thief must confess and restore the 
article stolen.f This feature of the matter is important, for 
such injury to others is an almost invariable accompaniment 
of occult compensation, and we shall see that later moralists 
were less nice. Bishop Angles adds another condition—that 
the article stolen be not specially necessary to the debtor, for 
in such case it is a sin to rob him.{ This perpetual varia- 
tion of limitations, which we shall find continue, indicates 
how difficult the theologians found it to justify the practice to 
themselves. There was no recognized standard. On the one 


* Azpilcueta Manualis Confessarior. cap. xvii. nn. 112-17. 
+ Fr. Toleti Instruct. Sacerd. Lib. v. cap. xv. nn. 3-5. 
t Jos. Angles Flores Theol, Quzstt. P. 11. fol. 95-6 (Venetiis, 1584). 
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hand, a contemporary authority suggests usury as a substitute 
for theft, though usury was a sin much graver than stealing; a 
man unable to collect a debt or to enforce a claim arising from 
injury endured can compensate himself by lending on interest 
until the gain satisfies the wrong.* On the other hand, Pel- 
bartus de Temeswar, one of the last of the scholastic theolo- 
gians, strictly follows Aquinas, and refuses to recognize that 
there is no sin in such an act.t Henriquez assumes a some- 
what self-contradictory attitude ; it is a mortal sin, and yet the 
thief and his accomplices are not bound by an excommuni- 
cation uttered against them, even though its terms specially 
include such acts.{ 

Thus far, occult compensation was purely the creation of 
the theologians, without any authoritative definition by the 
Church. This latter came with the issue in 1607 of the only 
expurgatory Index attempted by the Holy See. Manuel Sa’s 
Aphorismi Confessariorum, issued in 1595, was one of the 
books subjected to its censorship, which disapproved of his 
paragraph on this subject, and ordered it erased and the fol- 
lowing substituted, which may therefore be accepted as em- 
bodying the official opinion of the Church: “If you cannot 
conveniently otherwise collect a debt, you can take it secretly, 
provided you are careful that the debtor shall not pay it a 
second time, and that it is done without scandal or danger of 
reputation or life to you or to others; nor are you held to 
reveal it even if a prelate orders this under pain of excommu- 
nication, if it is probable that on revealing it you will be forced 
to make restitution, nor are others obliged to reveal it, if they 
know for certain that you have received it justly.” A subse- 
quent passage authorizing the retention of what is stolen, even 
if there is doubt as to your ownership, passed the censorship 
without alteration.§ 





* Agost. Montalcino, Lucerna dell’ Anima, cap. xiv. 3 10, nn. 4, § (Venetiis, 
1590). 

+ Pelbarti de Themeswar Sacre Theologiz Rosarium s. v. Furtum 3 7. 

t Henriquez Summez Theol. Moral. Lib. x11. c. xxi. n. 1 (Venetiis, 1600). 

 ‘‘ Debitum tibi, si non potes aliter commode recuperare, potes clam tollere, 
modo cures ni creditor [ fofius debitor] iterum solvat, et id fiat sine scandalo et 
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The first half of the seventeenth century witnessed the 
marvellously rapid growth of probabilism and casuistry, lead- 
ing in many cases to conclusions deplorably lax. Occult com- 
pensation did not escape the scrutiny of the theologians of the 
new school; it was universally accepted as justifiable, and, 
while some still held to the old limitations, others extended its 
sphere of action. Forcible seizure was generally recognized 
as not permissible, though burglary could be committed; 
false swearing with mental reservation was recommended to 
those unlucky enough to be suspected and prosecuted ; it was 
not necessary to await the maturity of a debt if the creditor 
feared that the debtor would not pay when due; an uncollect- 
able claim against a prince could be recovered by cheating the 
revenue, even though this were farmed out, and Juan Sanchez 
goes so far as to assert that claims not recoverable at law, 
such as gambling and outlawed debts, can thus be made good. 
There was still sufficient reminiscence of the origin of the 
practice in the retaking of a certain object, for some authori- 
ties to insist on stealing being confined to articles of the same 
general nature as those from which the claim had arisen, 
although this of course could not be made to apply when a 
recompense was sought for insults, blows, or defamation.* 





sine periculo tux vel alienz fame aut vite, neque teneris revelare etiam si pfx- 
latus precipiat sub poenam excommunicationis, si est probabile quod revelans 
cogeris restituere, imo neque tenentur alii quicunque sint si certo sciant te hoc 
modo juste recipisse.’’—Index Brasichellensis, p. 351 (Bergomi, 1608); Sa, 
Aphorismi Confessar. s. v. Dedbitum (Venetiis, 1617). 

“‘Si accepisti quod dubitas an tuum esset, debere te restituere quidem aiunt, 
alii negant, quod in dubio melior est conditio possidentis : que opinio locum non 
habet quando res jam erat in alterius possessione.’’ Sa, s. v. Furtum n. 5. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the meaning of this last passage is removed 
by a reference to Azpilcueta as cited above. 

* Sayri Clavis Regia Sacerdot. Lib. 1x. c. xiv. nn. 5-15.—Reginaldi Praxis Fori 
Peenitent. Lib. xxi. nn. 7, 8.—Laymann Theol. Moral. Lib, 111. Tract. iii. P. 1, 
Cap. 1, nn. 9, 10.—Escobar Theol. Moral. Tract. 1. n. 83.—Alphonsi de Leone 
de Officio et Potest. Confessarii, Recollect. x1. nn. 618-32.—Mendo Epitome 
Opinionum Moralium s. v. Furtum n. 16.—Berteau Director Confessar. p. 342 
(ed. XXI., Venet. 1684).—Summa Diana s. v. Compensare n. 2.—Gobat Al- 
phabetum Confessar. n. 222.—Busenbaum Medulle Theol. Moral. Lib. 11. 
Tract. 5, cap. 1, Dub. 1, n. 3.—J. Sanchez Selecta de Sacramentis Disp. XLII. 
n. 56. 
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The teaching of the period is summed up by Tamburini, 
who says it is universally accepted by all doctors that occult 
compensation is permissible, even from a deposit made with a 
creditor by his debtor, in spite of the prohibition by Gregory 
IX., although anything lent to or pledged with the debtor 
must not be taken; the claim must be a valid one, but it need 
not have matured if there is a moral certainty that it will not 
be paid, while if the debtor will suffer loss by the anticipation 
allowance must be made for it; with regard to the question 
of a prior appeal to the courts, it may be assumed in practice 
that collection by legal process is always difficult; as for pro- 
tecting the debtor against paying a second time, if this can 
easily be done by a fictitious release it is well; if not, to omit 
it is only a sin against charity and not against justice and does 
not entail restitution; if he pays you a second time you are 
only the cause of it per accidens; in the same spirit you are 
required to protect innocent third parties from falling under 
suspicion only if it can readily be done, for this also is an 
obligation merely of charity and not of justice, and therefore 
if through your negligence an innocent man is condemned to 
the galleys or to other severe punishment you sin gravely 
against charity but not against justice and are not required to 
make reparation ; in these matters you should weigh your own 
advantage against your neighbor’s danger, for charity requires 
that you should not, for a trifling consideration, bring upon 
him the gravest injury. If suspected, you can swear to igno- 
rance and you can disregard excommunication. As respects 
the nature of the thing to be stolen, it should if possible be 
of the same class as that for which it is compensation, but if 
this is impossible you can steal anything else, and if it inflicts 
special damage on the debtor he has only himself to thank for 
it, though in this case also you should weigh your own gain 
against his loss.* 

Naturally the class most addicted to taking advantage of 
this license to steal was that of employees, especially domestic 





* Tamburini Explic. Decalogi Lib. vii. Tract. ii. Cap. 5, $3 1-3. For the 
numerous editions of this authoritative work between 1654 and 1755 see De 
Backer, Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, II. 617. 
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servants, whose opportunities for pilfering were constant, who 
were accustomed to regard their wages as unjustly inadequate 
to their services, and who, when the principle was extended 
to compensation for personal injuries, were rarely without 
excuse arising from ill treatment, real or fancied. We have 
seen above how early this question arose, and how emphatically 
it was negatived by Alexander Hales. Prierias quotes ap- 
provingly Richard Middleton as holding that even when wages 
are unpaid a servant sins in compensating himself, though, in 
the forum of conscience, he cannot be required to make resti- 
tution.* Azpilcueta does not except servants from the bene- 
fits of occult compensation, but he says that many deceive 
themselves in thinking that they are justified in having recourse 
to it, as it is applicable only to legal claims and not to those 
arising from gratitude or as a recompense for zeal.f Cardinal 
Toletus endeavors to define the rights of servants as limited to 
stealing the equivalent of an amount actually due, when there 
has been an agreement as to wages, even if the wage is too 
low, provided that extra service has not been exacted ; when 
no agreement has been made, then the current rate of wages 
is the standard.{ It was easy to formulate rules, but difficult 
to restrain the cupidity of servants when once the way was 
opened to honest stealing; and Sayre repeats the complaint 
that many deceive themselves in thefts to which they have no 
right.§ The tendency to laxism showed itself in this as in 
other departments of the subject, and the opinion became 
current, especially among the Jesuit confessors, that insufficient 
wages justify occult compensation,|| and, as the servant neces- 
sarily was the sole judge of the value of his labors and of the 
adequacy of his pay, it can readily be conceived what en- 
couragement was given to the art of domestic pilfering. The 
first protest against this abuse naturally arose in France, where 





* Summa Sylvestrina s. v. Furtum 3 16. 

¢ Azpilcueta Man. Confessarior. cap. xvii. n. 113. 

} Fr. Toleti Instruct. Sacerd. Lib. v. cap. xv. n. 5. 

2 Sayri Clavis Regia Sacerd. Lib. 1x. cap. xiv. n. 6. 

|| Laymann Theol. Moral. Lib. 111. Tract. iii. P. 1, cap. 1, n. 10.—Busenbaum 
Medullz Theol. Moral. Lib. 111. Tract. 5, cap. 1, Dub. 1, n. 3. 
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the austere virtue concentrated in Port Royal, and afterwards 
stigmatized as Jansenism, was becoming scandalized at the 
growing laxity of casuistry and probabilism. In 1639 the 
Sorbonne condemned a number of propositions contained in 
the Somme des Pechez of Pére Estienne Bauny, S.J., among 
which was one asserting that servants who have been obliged 
to agree to inadequate wages can steal to make up what they 
consider to be the deficiency.* Pascal, of course, in his cruel 
satire, did not neglect the opportunity which this teaching 
afforded, and he made merry over a case, occurring in 1647, 
in which a certain Jean d’Alba, a servant in the Jesuit Collége 
de Clermont, was detected in stealing, and, on his trial at the 
Chatelet of Paris, claimed that thirty crowns were due him, 
and alleged this doctrine in his defence, much to the disgust 
of the good fathers, who hastened to disavow it. The court 
apparently admitted the truth of his allegations, for it dis- 
charged him with a reprimand and restored to him all his 
personal effects, merely enjoining him to return to his home.t 
When, in 1656, the parish priests of Paris and Rouen presented 
for condemnation, to the assembly of the Gallican clergy, a 
series of propositions drawn from Pére Bauny’s book, this was 
not omitted; and when the Jesuit Pirot, in his unfortunate 
A pologie des Casutstes, was so ill advised as to assert “ que les 
valets qui ne sont pas contents de leurs gages peuvent se payer 
de leurs mains,” this was included among the errors extracted 
from that work and condemned by various French bishops in 
1658 and 1659.t In 1657, moreover, at the instance of the 
Bishop of Ghent, the University of Louvain condemned a series 
of propositions including this.§ 

The pressure on the Holy See to impose a check on the 
audacious and alarming progress of laxity among the moral- 





* Antoine Arnauld, Morale des Jésuites, p. 186 (Cologne, 1667). 

+ Provinciales, Lettre vi.—Extraits des Assertions dangereuses, etc. Paris, 1762, 
T. III. p. 287. It is observable that Pére Daniel in his elaborate rejoinder to 
Pascal (Entretiens d Eudoxe et de Cléandre) discreetly avoids all allusion to this 
subject. 

t Arnauld, of. cit., pp. 288, 379, 614, 704, 737. 
? D’Argentré, Collect. Judic. de novis Erroribus, III. 11. 286. 
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ists at last met with a measure of success. In 1665 and 1666 
Alexander VII. condemned a series of forty-five propositions, 
and in 1679 Innocent XI. followed this with a list of sixty-five 
more. Among the latter was included the assertion that 
household servants can steal from their employers what they 
consider sufficient to equalize their wages with their services.* 
As this was the only condemned proposition connected with 
occult compensation, by implication the equally demoralizing 
practices taught by Tamburini and others were tacitly approved, 
although Innocent, in the exordium of his decree, disclaimed 
responsibility for all propositions not explicitly condemned. 
Although excommunication, removable only by the pope, 
was imposed on all who should teach or defend the forbidden 
doctrines, the casuists were not accustomed to pay more re- 
spect to papal decrees than might be shown by their ingenuity 
in evading or arguing them away. It was held that Innocent 
only forbade the servant from compensating himself at his 
own estimation ; he continued therefore to be told that he could 
steal without sin if his wages were unpaid, or if, pressed by 
necessity, he had hired himself at too low a rate, and, with 
a singular lack of humor, he was advised to consult his con- 
fessor or some “prudent man” as to the amount that he 
should pilfer. This has continued, up to the present time, 
to be the doctrine of the predominant laxer school of moral 
theologians.f 





* “ Famuli et famulze domestice possunt occulte heris suis surripere ad com- 
pensandam operam suam quam majorem judicant salario quod recipiunt.’’-—Innoc. 
PP. XI. Decr. Sanctissimus, 2 Mart. 1679, Prop. 37. 

t Viva Comment. in Prop. 37 Innoc. XI. nn. 12, 13; Ejusd. Cursus Theol. 
Moral. P. 111. Q. vi. Art. 3, n. 8.—Zuccherii Decisiones Patavine Mart. 1708, 
Q. ii. nn. 36-48.—Arsdekin Theol. Tripart. P. 111. P. ii. Tract. 5, cap. 7.—Sporer 
Theol. Moral. Tract. v. cap. 5, nn. 83-4.—La Croix Theol. Moral. Lib. 111. P. i, 
nn. 971-4.—Kresslinger Declaratio Propos. Damnat. n. 96.—Felicis Potestatis 
Examen Ecclesiast. T. I. nn. 2643-8.—Salmanticens, Cursus Theol. Moral. Tract. 
XIII, cap. I, nn. 315-17.—S. Alph. de Ligorio Theol. Moral. Lib. 11. n. 522; 
Ejusd. Istruzione Pratica per i Confessori, cap. vii. nn. 10-11.—Manzo Epitome 
Theol. Moral. Tract. de Restitutione nn. 154-6 (Neapoli, 1836).—Gury Compend. 
Theol. Moral. I. n. 623.—Varceno Compend. Theol. Moral. Tract. xu. P. ii. 
cap. 3, Art. 1, 3 2 (Aug. Taurin. 1889). 

Bonal, however, restricts it to cases where the servant has performed extra 
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With regard to occult compensation in general, the absence 
of any further allusions to it among the propositions con- 





work at the desire, expressed or implied, of the employer.—Institt. Theol. Moral. 
Tract. de Fustitia n. 180 (Tolosz, 1882). 

The rigorist school, which has become nearly extinct, under the predominant 
influence of Liguori and his followers, naturally claims that the condemnation by 
Innocent XI. applies to all domestic pilfering. See Summa Alexandrina P. Iv. 
n. 733.—Antoine Theol. Moral. Tract. de Fustitia cap. 5§,Q.9.—Th. ex Charmes 
Comp. Theol. Univ. P. 1. Tract. xv. cap. 4, 3 3, Q. 8.—Alasia Theol. Moral. De 
Restitutione Diss. 1. n. 22 (Taurini, 1834).—Zenner Instructio Practica Confes- 
sarii, 3 333 (Vienne, 1857). 

Pontas, though strongly inclined to rigorism and hedging around occult com- 
pensation with almost impracticable conditions, is disposed to make exceptions 
in favor of servants. He holds the opinion, which is not universal even among 
the laxists, that a son who serves his father without pay can compensate himself 
(Pontas, Dict. de Cas de Conscience, s. v. Compensation c. 5. Cf. Viva, Cursus 
Theol. Moral. P. 111. Q. vi. Art. 3, n. 10). 

Pontas (/oc. cit. c. 10) gives the details of a case submitted to him for decision 
in 1697 which reads like a chapter from Le Sage and throws so curious a side- 
light upon fashionable life in Paris that it may be worth repeating. A man 
entered the service of a woman of quality as a lackey and served for eleven years 
without wages or reward. He was then promoted to valetship, with a promise 
of 100 livres a year, but when she died five years later he had received only 150 
livres. To compensate himself he managed at her death to steal a bag contain- 
ing 1600 livres, and was retained as valet by her married daughter, with the 
promise of 150 livres a year. He served her for eight years without payment, as 
she habitually lost at cards the money given to her by her husband for the ser- 
vants’ wages; moreover he lent her 300 livres, which she never returned, and 
2000 to her brother, who died insolvent, besides spending 200 in repairs to her 
country-seat. She kept a ¢ad/e ouverte pour le jeu, where the winners were ex- 
pected to give to the attendant a gratification to pay for the cards and candles; 
according to custom this was a perquisite of the valet, but she made him account 
to her for it, and he had thus paid over to her 4000 livres, managing, however, 
to retain 1000 for himself, and he had in addition pilfered to the amount of 600 
livres. He still remained in her service without expectation of better pay in the 
future, but he desired a settlement with his conscience. Pontas decided that he 
ought to refund the 1000 livres retained from the gratifications, less the cost to 
him of the cards and candles, also the 600 livres of stealings and the 1600 
taken at the death of his first mistress, less the loan of 300, the 200 spent on 
the country-seat, and the arrears of wages due on his first and second terms of 
service as valet. He was also entitled to wages for the first eleven years of un- 

paid service, which should be settled in court or by the judgment of a prudent 
man. The loan of 2000 livres to the deceased brother was not to be taken 
into consideration. 
The natural deduction from all this is that the system of occult compensation 
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demned by Alexander VII., Innocent XI., and Alexander VIII. 
during the last half of the seventeenth century, left the subject 
open to the speculations of the theologians, The Jansenist 
movement was the expression of the opposition of the more 
rigorous party, shocked at the prevailing fashionable laxity of 
the casuists, and two schools formed themselves, which main- 
tained an active contest for more than a century. Asa rule, 
the laxer teachers, known as probabilists, favored the exten- 
sion of occult compensation, while the more rigid probabilio- 
rists endeavored to restrict or suppress it. Occasionally, it 
is true, we find a probabilist like Arsdekin who looks on it 
askance and urges that the cases are very rare in which it can 
be employed,* or a probabiliorist like Wigandt who admits it, 
subject to the strict observance of the established conditions.t 
As a rule, however, the probabilists inclined to the largest 
liberty. Zuccheri argues away all the limitations with which 
the earlier moralists had sought to guard it against abuse, and 
the most eminent theologians of the laxer school adopted the 
views of Tamburini; it could even be used for debts not yet 
due if there were risk of their non-payment at maturity, and 
also when claims were not certain but only probable. In spite 
of the condemnation by Innocent XI. of perjured oaths with 
mental restrictions, the thief, if suspected, could swear to 
ignorance, and the practice was even extended to priests who 
had been compelled to accept an inadequate fee for celebrating 





was tacitly accepted by all parties. Employers were careless as to paying wages, 
knowing that the servants stole, and servants continued to serve without pay, 
satisfied with their stealings. 

It is perhaps worth noting that a recent Kathedersocialist (“ A League of Jus- 
tice,” by Morrison I. Swift, Boston, 1893) teaches the same doctrine : “‘ people who 
are meagrely paid for their services to the rich would be quite justified in stealing 
from them.” 

* Arsdekin Theol. Tripartita P. 11. P. ii. cap. 7. At the same time he says 
that if a thing is detained unjustly it can be recovered either secretly or by force 
(Ibid, P. 111. P. ii. Tract. 5, cap. 7). This, as we have seen, was the original 
starting-point of the system. It is now, however, properly distinguished as recu- 
peratio, in contradistinction to compensatio (Bonal, op. cit., Tract. de Fustitia n. 
179). 

+ Wigandt Tribunal Confessar. Tract. vi. Exam. vi. n. 129. See also An- 
toine Theol. Moral. Tract. de Fustitia c. 5, Q. 8. 

VoL. IV.—No. 3 21 
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mass, or who had not been paid for what they celebrated.* 
When the moral teachers were thus liberal it was not likely 
that the people would be over-nice in the exercise of the privi- 
leges accorded to them. Corella was no rigorist; he limits 
the conditions to only two—that the debt shall be certain and 
be overdue—and we therefore may well believe him when he 
tells us that the confessor will find many irregularities com- 
mitted in this matter. Some, he says, when they think that 
an injury has been done to them, without taking the trouble 
to verify it, will steal something; others, when the debt is cer- 
tain, will steal in excess of it; others again, when they lose 
anything, will compensate themselves by stealing from any one 
whom they suspect of having taken it.f Roncaglia, a mod- 
erate probabilist, adds his testimony to the caution which the 
confessor should exercise in admitting the justice of the com- 
pensations which servants and peasants are accustomed to 
allow themselves, for they are wont to do so on grounds not 
defensible.{| The whole subject was a matter well fitted to 
arouse public indignation, and when, in 1762, the Parlement 
of Paris desired popular support in its movement for the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, and caused to be compiled a collection 
of the lax doctrines taught by the theologians of the Society, 
occult compensation and theft furnished material for a section 
of formidable length.§ 

The rigorist school evidently were not without justification 
in endeavoring to abolish, or at least to limit strictly, the whole 





* Zuccherii Decisiones Patavine Mart. 1708, Q. ii. nn. 8-26, 30.—Salmanti- 
cens. Cursus Theol. Moral. Tract. xl. cap. 1, nn. 318-24.—Viva Comment. in 
Prop. 37 Innoc. XI. n. 13; Ejusd. Cursus Theol. Moral. P. 111. Q. vi. Art. 3, nn. 
1-12.—Sporer Theol. Moral. Tract. v. cap. 5, nn. 69-79.— La Croix Theol. Moral. 
Lib. 111. P. i. nn. 962-8. 

+ Corella, Pratica del Confessionario, Tratt. vil. cap. iv. P. 7, nn. 67-78 
(Parma, 1707). This work was one of the most popular of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Besides more than twenty editions in the original Spanish, there were re- 
peated issues of Italian and Latin translations. The latest I have met with is of 
Vienna, 1757. It was twice placed on the Index, in 1710 and 1712 (Index 
Benedicti XIV., 1758, p. 67), without interfering with its popularity. 

¢ Roncaglia Universa Moralis Theol. Tract. x11. cap. ix. ad calcem. 

@ Extraits des Assertions dangereuses et pernicieuses que les soi-disans Jésu- 
ites ont soutenues, etc. Paris, 1762, T. Ill. pp. 252-396. 
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theory of occult compensation. Apparently the earliest to 
place himself on record against it was the Jesuit Elizalde, whose 
treatise De recta Doctrina Morum appeared from 1670 to 1684 
under a pseudonym and without the knowledge of his supe- 
riors.* Noél Alexandre abstains from all reference to it, ex- 
cept with regard to servants; apparently he was willing to 
allude only to that on which he could quote a papal condem- 
nation.f Matteucci asserts that he who compensates himself 
commits mortal sin, though he is not obliged to make restitu- 
tion if he has strictly observed all the conditions, but confessors 
are directed to inquire of the thief whether in the act he did 
not feel some doubt that suspicion might fall on an innocent 
third party, in which case he must restore the article stolen, 
for, though he had a right to take it, he had no right in taking 
it to expose another to risk.{ The rigorists, in fact, had a 
narrow path to tread. In the bitter controversy between the 
rival schools they were accused of Jansenism and of throwing 
unnecessary obstacles in the path to salvation; they could not 
utterly deny a custom which had the sanction of centuries, 
and they were reduced to nullifying it as far as they could in 
practice. Thus Habert fairly states the common opinion jus- 
tifying occult compensation under the customary conditions, 
but he adds that these can rarely occur, for there scarce can 
be absence of danger of scandal or defamation; the confessor 
should never advise it, for there would be a shocking scandal 
if the thief should be caught and condemned to death and 
should plead that he only acted under the counsel of his 
priest; if consulted, the confessor should say that it is com- 
monly affirmed under the requisite conditions, but that it is 
full of danger and is to be avoided.§ Reiffenstuel contents 
himself with stating the conditions fully and pointing out the 
attendant risks, for judges are wont to punish such compensa- 





*Concina Theol. Christiana contracta Lib. vi. Diss. 1, cap. 5, n. 10.—De 
Backer, I. 283. 

¢ Summa Alexandrina P. Iv. n. 733. 

t Matthzeucci Cautela Confessarii Lib. 11. cap. xxi. nn. 31-33 (Venet. 
1710). 
2 Habert Theol. Dogmat. et Moral. De /njustitia c. 1X. 3 5, Q. 8, 9. 
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tion as theft.* Reuter advises the confessor to discourage 
servants from compensating themselves, for the conditions 
can rarely be clearly fulfilled.t 

As the general discussion waxed hotter between the con- 
tending schools, the rigorists took a bolder position. The 
Dominican Daniele Concina, who devoted his life to the vain 
endeavor to stay the triumphant advance of probabilism, gives 
the customary list of conditions, which, he says, are rarely 
enforced in practice, for the moderns have so relaxed them that 
they are reduced to nothing; he laughs at the evasions with 
which Viva and La Croix nullify Innocent XI.’s condem- 
nation of pilfering by servants. He admits that he cannot 
absolutely reject the opinions of so many eminent theologians 
in favor of occult compensation, but he argues forcibly against 
it as subversive of law and justice, as overriding the laws of 
the land, constituting a man a secret judge in his own cause, 
and opening the way to the violation of all law, human and 
divine, giving occasion to frauds and thefts and disturbing the 
social order; it is condemned, he says, in the secular courts, 
and why should it be permitted in the courts of conscience ?f 
Concina’s fellow-Dominican and ally, Gianvincenzo Patuzzi, 
is equally outspoken. He devotes much space to this sub- 
ject, and points out in full detail the results of the teaching of 
the casuists in authorizing theft and destroying confidence 
between man and man, especially in the relations between 
employer and employed.§ Another systematic theologian of 
the same school treats the subject briefly, stating the usual 
conditions, and warning the confessor that he is never to 
advise it and rarely to permit it.|| 

These efforts were fruitless against the overshadowing 
authority of St. Alphonso Liguori, who, though he professed 
to be not strictly a probabilist, nevertheless_igclined almost 





* Reiffenstuel Theol. Moral. Tract. 1x. Dist. 5, nn. 117-18. 

¢ Reuter, Neoconfessarius instructus, P. 11. cap. vi. Q. 2, n. 4. 

t¢ Concina Theol. Christ. contracta Lib. vi. Diss. 1, cap. 5 (Bononiz, 1760). 

2? Lettere di Eusebio Eraniste, Lett. v. v1. (Venezia, 1761, Tom. I. pp. 183-219). 

|| Jo. Ant. Caesaremontani Theol. Moral. Tract. vi. Quest. vii. Quer. 15 
(Venetiis, 1772). 
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invariably to the laxer side. He fully admits the principle of 
occult compensation; he cites Tamburini and La Croix, and 
quotes without dissent the opinion of the Salamanca theo- 
logians and other weighty authorities in favor of its appli- 
cation when the claim is only probable, though in his instruc- 
tions to confessors he imposes three conditions,—that the 
debtor be not injured, that the debt be certain, and that satis- 
faction cannot be obtained otnerwise.* This enlarged greatly 
the opportunities for exercising the privilege, for it ignored the 
factor of danger to the thief or to innocent third parties, on 
which the rigorists relied to prove that it could rarely be 
employed; but in fact it is necessary to eliminate these con- 
siderations if servants are to be allowed to compensate them- 
selves, as Liguori emphatically states that they can. His 
beatification in 1816 and canonization in 1839, after exhaustive 
examination of all his writings to detect any possible errors or 
imperfections, and his final exaltation in 1870 to the dignity of 
a Doctor of the Church, the decision of the Papal Penitentiary 
in 1831 that all confessors can safely follow blindly whatever 
they find in his works, without troubling themselves to investi- 
gate his reasons, and the laudations of successive popes who 
place him among the foremost of those whom God has raised 
up for the illumination and adornment of the Church, give him 
irrefragable authority, against which opposition is vain.t The 
rigorists, moreover, were discredited by stigmatizing them 
with the hated name of Jansenists, and it was officially de- 
clared that one of the chief merits of his great work on Moral 
Theology was that its appearance terrified the Jansenists like 
a stroke of lightning and inflicted on them a mortal wound. f{ 
Since then rigorism and probabiliorism, discountenanced by 
the ruling influences in the Church, have steadily declined. 
Some sixty years ago, Alasia, who was a probabiliorist, 
sought to limit occult compensation as much as possible; it 





* §. Alph. de Ligorio Theol. Moral. Lib, 111. n. 521. —Ejusd. Istruzione Pratica, 
cap. X. n. 21. 

¢ Concessionis Tituli Doctoris 1. 23-4; Iv. 6 (Romz, 1870).—Vindicize 
Alphonsiane, pp. x. sqq. (Rome, 1873). 
¢ Concessionis Tituli Doctoris I. Io. 
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is, he says, inimical to the public good, for it opens a wide 
path for thefts, scandals, and duplicate payments, and he in- 
sists, as an additional condition, that it must never be practised 
without the advice of a learned and pious man.* Similarly, 
Bishop Zenner, who about forty years ago was vicar-general 
of Vienna, insists on all the old conditions, and points out that 
their coexistence is exceedingly rare, wherefore the confessor 
is never to advise it, for it can scarce ever be without danger 
of scandal or defamation; when a penitent, however, has thus 
compensated himself, he is not required to make restitution.t 

On the other hand, the modern text-books of moral theology 
which are almost universally used in the seminaries are based 
upon Liguori and teach his doctrines. Cardinal Gousset de- 
fines occult compensation to be lawful when through lack of 
evidence a debt cannot be proved and yet is certain, when the 
debtor refuses a settlement, or when the object stolen belongs 
to the thief and he does not take too much.{ Archbishop 
Kenrick only says that it is a venial sin to have recourse to it 
when other means are available, unless judicial proceedings 
are expensive or tardy, or there is some other weighty reason.§ 
Subsequent authorities are not wholly in accord with each 
other as to the conditions, though they are all much less rigid 
than those prescribed by the older theologians, and the slight 
differences between them are important only as indicating the 
substratum of uncertainty in the minds of the writers. An 
opening is even made for claims of doubtful validity. Gury 
and Guarceno require only what is called “ moral certainty,” 
which in the mind of aclaimant is a term of elastic capabilities, 
while Bonal states that if there is doubt the theft should be 
reduced proportionately,—though he admits that this is a 
procedure full of peril. Marc is more rigid, and requires the 
debt to be certain, though there is no necessity of claiming it 
at law if this should entail expense. A very wide extension 
is further given to occult compensation in the general assent 





* Alasia Theol. Moral. De Restitutione Diss. 1. nn. 19-22 (Taurini, 1834). 
+ Zenner Instructio Practica Confessarii 3 333 (Viennz, 1857). 

¢ Gousset, Théologie Morale I. n. 777 (Paris, 1850). 

3 Kenrick, Theol. Moral. Tract. 111. n. 167. 
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to the proposition that it is permissible in cases where a man 
is condemned by court to pay a debt which he has not incurred 
or which he feels certain that he has already paid.* In the 
complication of human transactions there are few defeated de- 
fendants who will not range themselves with this class, while 
defeated plaintiffs can assign judicial partiality as a similar jus- 
tification. 

The practical application of occult compensation can per- 
haps best be understood through a few examples furnished by 
recent casuists. 

A man’s ass is stolen; it escapes from the thief and com- 
mits damages for which the owner is forced to pay. This is 
unjust, and he can compensate himself secretly. 

A man who is treated unjustly but legally in the division of 
an estate with his sisters compensates himself in the distribu- 
ition of the assets. He is within his rights in so doing, but 
we are told that it is dangerous unless he first consults some 
honest man as to the amount to be secreted. After it is done, 
however, the confessor had better let it pass without requiring 
him to make restitution. 

A servant breaks a valuable piece of glassware, and his 
employer deducts the value from his wages; if the breakage 
was unintentional he can compensate himself by stealing. 

A. borrows a hundred napoleons from B., and meeting him 
promises to send the amount to him the next day, whereupon 
B. confidingly gives him a receipt. Now, B.’s father had died 
owing a similar sum to A.’s father, wherefore A. refuses to 
fulfil his promise, and when sued exhibits the receipt and 
swears that he has paid the debt. B. is defeated and cast in 
the costs. A.’s conduct is perfectly justifiable throughout.t 

A peasant woman confesses to stealing her neighbors’ 
chickens, and alleges four reasons—I. that her chickens are 





* Gury Compend. Theol. Moral. I. nn. 622-5.—Bonal Institt. Theologicz Tract. 
de Justitia nn. 180-1.—Varceno Comp. Theol. Moral. Tract. x11. P. ii. cap. 3, art. 
1, 3 2.—Miguel Sanchez, Prontuario de la Teologia Moral, Trat. xx. Punto vi. 
n. 1.—Marc Institutiones Morales Alphonsiane nn. 916-18 (Romz, 1893).— 
Pruner, Lehrbuch der katholischen Moraltheologie, p. 680 (Freiburg i. B. 1883). 
¢ Gury Casus Conscientiz I. 106, 499, 500, 573, 575, 576-8 (Ratisbonz, 1865). 
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lost and she takes her neighbors’, II. that she knows her neigh- 
bors steal hers, III. that the chickens which she stole consorted 
with her own when young and ate her food, IV. that the neigh- 
boring chickens damage her garden. Of these the first and 
third are pronounced insufficient, while the second and fourth 
justify her.* 


HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE REALITY OF THE GENERAL WILL. 


“ There is often a great difference between the will of all and the general will ; 
the latter looks only to the common interest ; the former looks to private interest, 
and is nothing but a sum of individual wills; but take away from these same wills 
the plus, and minus, that cancel one another, and there remains, as the sum of 
the differences, the general will.” ‘Sovereignty is only the exercise of the gen- 
eral will.” + 


Tuis celebrated antithesis, the statement of which I have 
translated from Rousseau’s own words, has the effect of set- 
ting a problem to which Rousseau himself scarcely finds an 
answer. The problem is emphasized by the various reasons 
and indications which make it difficult to believe that the 
action of any community is a mere sum of the effects of wholly 
independent causes operating on a number of separate indi- 
vidual minds. No doubt, the action of a community some- 
times is, and often appears to be, the sum of effects of such in- 
dependent causes. One man gives a certain vote because he 
hates Mr. A.; another man gives the same vote because he 
thinks Mr. B. will do something for his trade; and a third gives 
the same vote because of some one out of a thousand possi- 
ble social reforms which he thinks the man he is voting for 
will help or will hinder, as the case may be. Now, assuming 
these causes to be independent of one another, the direction 
in which they will sum up is a question of chance. Of course 
it is determined by causation, but it is not determined by any 





* Bertolotti Sylloge Casuum I. 147 (Romz, 1893). 
¢ Rousseau, ‘‘ Contrat Social,’ Book II., chap. i. and chap. iii. 
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general cause, corresponding to a general element in the 
result which takes place. As related to the separate causes 
in operation, the general character of that result is a coinci- 
dence or matter of chance. 

And this is, in fact, how Rousseau seems to regard it, and he 
therefore suggests what is practically, I should imagine, just 
the wrong method for eliminating private interest and getting 
at the general will. Let the citizens all vote as independent 
units, not organizing themselves in groups or adjusting their 
views by private communication, and then, he thinks, as I 
understand him, the general interest will assert itself, as any 
general cause does, in the elimination of chance, among a 
great number of counteracting independent causes ; that is, as 
he says, the independent causes, if present in sufficient num- 
bers, may be expected to cancel, and the general cause will 
have a visible effect in deciding the question. If private in- 
terests-are equally balanced, the public interest will affect some 
minds on both sides enough to turn the scale. This element 
of regard to the public interest is what he calls the general 
will, as distinct from the will of all. 

I do not think that this view is false ; but it is not adequate 
to the action of a very complex society with elaborate con- 
structive tasks before it. It is rather adapted to a plebiscite 
on a single question, in which the general will is represented 
by a conscious though feeble inclination to what is admittedly 
the public interest. The discouragement of discussion and 
of organization in groups, which he insists on in order to keep 
the chances fair, z.¢., to keep all the private interests inde- 
pendent of one another, would make all complicated legisla- 
tion impossible, and is quite incompatible with the method 
which I shall maintain, that necessity prescribes for the for- 
mation of the general will. He so far admits this, that the 
ideal legislator is for him a person outside the community, 
who interprets the general will into a system of laws. 

What we have got then, so far, is a problem or a paradox: 
the idea of a will whose sole aim is the common interest, 
although it can exist as a will only in the minds of the human 
individuals who make up the community, and all of whom 
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are for the most part occupied with their own individual in- 
terests. There is no social brain other than and separate from 
the brain of individuals, and because we seldom face this diffi- 
culty fairly, our great modern gospel, that society is an or- 
ganism, is becoming a little stale before it has rendered us the 
one service which it might perhaps be able to render; that is, 
to make us ask ourselves in what properties or relations of 
individuals in society there resides anything corresponding on 
behalf of society to the brain or mind of each separate indi- 
vidual. We know that many not contemptible people speak 
of the individual members of any community as mostly fools, 
and say that the wise and those who are in the right are 
always in the minority, and that the ordinary man picks up 
his opinions out of a newspaper, and adjusts them by conver- 
sation with two or three other persons no better informed than 
himself. The expressions, more or less in this sense, of so 
eminent a writer as Mr. Bryce, in his discussion of Public 
Opinion in the third volume of the work on the “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” were what I had chiefly in my mind 
when I resolved to try and examine this paradox, which in 
that discussion Mr. Bryce fully recognizes. No candid man 
can altogether, I think, deny the judgments to which I am 
referring, so far as they deal with the general capacity for 
intellectual processes in unfamiliar matter. Mr. Bryce indeed 
tries to blunt the paradox by pointing out that the so-called 
educated classes are wot especially fitted, by the training which 
has hitherto been customary, for dealing with important prac- 
tical questions; but this does not help us to see how the bulk 
of the community are able and willing to deal rightly with 
such questions in the common interest. If the majority of 
separate individuals are, on any question immediately put 
before them, more likely to miss the common interest than to 
hit it, both from blindness and from selfishness, which cannot 
practically be distinguished, why does not society come to 
grief? Aristotle says that all the citizens taken together may 
have more wisdom than any one. Is there any meaning in 
this ? 

Is it true that the intelligent pursuit by the individual of his 
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private interests necessarily in the system of things conduces 
to the preservation of the community? Not if we mean by 
his private interests merely certain aims which are definitely 
before his mind, which he might tell you are the ruling objects 
of his life. On the other hand, if we say that the pursuit of 
his private interests as, on the whole, he pursues them, con- 
duces to the preservation of the community, that is pretty 
much a tautology. 

What necessity is there that this mode of action and 
judgment should have in it any general reference whatever ? 
When and why is the general will a reality within individual 
wills ? 

I have taken some time to state the paradox, because I 
think that the facts which it indicates are of extreme impor- 
tance, even if the explanation offered is inadequate. I will 
now attempt an explanation, borrowing in some degree the 
ideas of modern psychology. 

By an individual will I mean a human mind considered as 
a machine, of which the parts are ideas or groups of ideas, all 
tending to pass into action but liable to be counteracted or 
again to be reinforced by each other. The groups of ideas 
are connected with each other by associations of all degrees 
of intimacy, but each is for the most part capable of being 
awakened into action by the appropriate stimulus without 
awakening more remotely associated groups, and the will, for 
the time being, consists of those ideas which are guiding 
attention and action. The ideas are not thrown together any- 
how, but are more or less organized; some being of a nature 
which enables them to serve as a clue or plan in which others 
find their places, and in a sense every group of ideas might 
be called a single idea, and all that there is in the mind has 
the character of a single idea,—that is to say, all its parts are 
connected in various degrees, and more or less subordinated 
to some dominant ideas which, as a rule, dictate the place and 
importance of the others. We know what a ruling idea is: it 
is one that has got the control of the mind, and subordinates 
all the other ideas to itself. This mental system, with its dom- 
inant ideas in relation to external action, is the individual will. 
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Now, at first sight all these individual wills, or minds in 
action, are separate machines, locked up in separate boxes, 
each with its indicator outside, and the response which each 
of them will make to a stimulus from without is determined 
by its own structure, which is again determined by its own 
private history. If we go no farther than this we seem not 
to get any hint of a general will, but only a sum of individual 
wills, which need not have any reference to each other's 
ideas. 

But we can perhaps go behind this. The individual will is 
shaped by its dominant ideas. What, on the whole, deter- 
mines which ideas get the upper hand? The answer seems 
to be that the ideas which tend to be victorious are those dis- 
tinguished by logical capacity ; because they are especially 
able to marshal the content of consciousness in a way suitable 
to themselves, checking and defeating the ideas that cannot 
be brought into their system, and reinforcing themselves by 
those that can. All practical action tends to give the victory 
to such ideas as these, while modifying and extending them. 
Any suggestion which enables you to deal with matter that 
you have to arrange is maintained in your mind and rein- 
forced by the successful action to which it leads, and receives 
new content, which it embodies in itself, from the combina- 
tions which arise in carrying it out. Other suggestions, that 
“would not do,” as we say, are driven out and disappear. 
Still, all this is a play of ideas within the individual mind 
locked up in its separate box. 

But now, does the quality which makes certain ideas domi- 
nant in one individual mind insure their having any relation 
to the ideas which are dominant in other individual minds? 
Under certain conditions, clearly this is the case. These con- 
ditions are, in brief, community of life and of experience. 
Ideas do not spring from nowhere ; they are the inside which 
reflects the material action and real conditions that form the 
outside. So that the common life shared by the members 
of a community involves a common element in their ideas, 
not merely in their notions of things about them, though this 
is very important, but more especially in the dominant or 
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organizing ideas which rule their minds. For the matter 
which is before their minds to be organized consists in great 
measure of connections between persons, and life simply can- 
not go on unless the organizing ideas in different people’s 
minds with reference to these connections correspond defi- 
nitely to one another. This is, of course,a truism, except that 
‘ it is not always driven home with reference to the actual 
shape and content which it implies in individual minds. 

It may be said this only means that different persons’ 
minds in the same country have a good deal in common; it 
does not mean that they participate in any conception of a 
common interest, but merely that they are influenced in the 
same way by the same appeal, with a certain general result, 
which is no more zz each of them than the waving of a field 
of corn before the wind is in each separate stalk of corn. 
Well, this comparison is just for some cases,—for the case of 
a mob, for instance, when they act as one man, under the in- 
fluence of an identical sentiment of anger or cupidity. This 
is an irrational form of the general will, as a burst of feeling is 
of the individual will; but it is definitely general in so far as 
it is owing to the operation of the same sentiment in all the 
minds at once. 

But there are stronger cases than this. Just as the material 
working of any industry or institution is not complete in a 
single person, but consists in corresponding though different 
actions of different persons, so it is with the dominating ideas 
which in different individual minds represent this working. 
Therefore, if we could see these minds, which are locked up 
in boxes tolerably like each other on the outside, we should 
perceive that each of them bears quite a definite reference to 
the others outside itself; in short, it is not really a complete 
; machine, as the body, though to some degree marked and 

{ moulded by its habitual occupation, appears to be, but is only 
part of a machine, of which the other parts are the minds of 
other persons with whom the first is in connection. The 
proof of this lies in the fact that external life is organized, 
which organization again consists in the fact that the domi- 
nant ideas of the persons who participate in this life consti- 
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tute, when taken together, a machine whose parts play into 
one another. 

Then we may identify the general will of any community 
with the whole working system of dominant ideas which de- 
termines the places and functions of its members, and of the 
community as a whole among other communities. The sys- 
tem is never quite harmonious; readjustment is always going 
on, but the direction of this readjustment is determined by 
the forces in collision together with the other forces of the 
machine. Both the more important workings of the machine, 
and especially the direction of its readjustment, are the most 
familiar expression of the general will. _ But the general will 
itself is the whole assemblage of individual minds, consid- 
ered as a working system, with parts corresponding to one 
another, and producing as a result a certain life for all these 
parts themselves. 

Such a conception seems illusory, because it is hard to 
define exactly where the thing which it describes begins 
and ends; but really in modern philosophy nothing can be 
parted sharply at the point of transition; it is enough if 
the central phenomena in each region are clear and distin- 
guishable. 

I will mark it off by three negatives. 

The general will cannot be identified with the decision of 
a community by vote upon any single issue. Every such de- 
cision is an expression or consequence of the general will, 
but needs interpretation in order to say what direction of 
movement it really represents. In short, the general will 
is a system in motion, and cannot be expressed in a single 
proposition. And no system of voting can secure its expres- 
sion, because it does not exist in a form that can be embodied 
in a vote. 

Again, the general will is not identical with public opinion, 
considered as a set of judgments which form the currently 
expressed reflection upon the course of affairs. It may include 
these current notions or part of them, but it certainly includes 
much more, because the ideas that dominate the will do not 
always appear in reflection, or at least not with the importance 
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which they have in life. The general will is more a system 
of wills than a system of reflections, and appears in action 
quite as much as in discussion. 

Again, it is not merely the de facto tendency of all that is ~_ 
done by members of the community, though it is much more ' 
like this than like a vote or a set of opinions. It zs to a great 
extent a de facto tendency, but only in so far as this tendency 
reveals active ideas with reference to the connection of persons 
or groups of persons. Other tendencies than these do not 
directly concern the organization of life, and therefore do not 
directly form part of the active scheme of society. 

Take two examples from opposite extremes in mental de- 
velopment. An agricultural laborer thinks, I suppose, chiefly 
about making his living and supporting his family. His 
choice of where he will work and what kind of farm work 
pays him best does not greatly affect the nature of his con- 
nection with other people, being all within the same general 
scheme. But, although he does not reflect—or even if he 
does not reflect—on this general scheme, yet it is represented 
in the shape of his mind; that is, in his customary active 
ideas, and in their limitations. Now, these active ideas of 
his in their general character—z.c., the general character and 
limits of what he is prepared to do and to expect with refer- 
ence to other persons,—this is the factor of the general will 
operative in his mind. It is acted on by his daily life, and 
rests upon that life ; but it is rather the outline or scheme of 
that life than the every-day details of it. 

A dramatic poet, again, will exercise his conscious choice 
about his subjects and his form of writing, and so forth. All 
this makes no direct difference to other people, and they can- 
not directly help him in it. Society cannot write a play. But 
if, for example, a school of really great dramatists were to 
arise in England to-day, the result might be to remould the 
working ideas in their own and other minds. The theatre 
would force itself, as a matter to be taken account of, into the 
mental systems of individuals, and in doing so would modify 
their dominant notions as to the place of art in national life, 
and so there would be a tendency of one kind or another which 
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would enter into the active scheme or logical machine of social 
relations as a factor in the general will. 

After these three negatives, I will say affirmatively that we 
may identify the general will with public opinion in a preg- 
nant sense; not as consisting in the things said in the news- 
papers, but as the actual tendency of the whole process in 
which the necessary organizing ideas of all individual minds 
in the community are factors. 

The corollary from these suggestions, which is chiefly of 
interest to us, concerns the process of formation of the gen- 
eral will, or of public opinion in this pregnant sense. 

It is not essentially superficial nor sentimental. It is essen- 
tially logical. 

What is the root of the whole matter? It is nothing less 
than the correspondence with each other of the shapes taken 
by separate minds, each under the stress of its particular ex- 
perience, giving the victory to those ideas which are able to 
grapple with the matter pressed upon it. If the external life 


of the community works as a system, then this internal life 


must work as a system also; the one reflects the other. 
Therefore, though it seems, as we said, as though most 
people are wrong when they express their opinions, and as 
if they pick them up from * arsay or from newspapers by 
sheer chance, this is to a great extent a mere appearance. 
Every person who does anything which is a necessary func- 
tion in the community has in virtue of this function, which is 
mirrored in the shape of his leading active ideas, a definite 
position in the logical system of the community. So far as 
his mind reflects the real necessities of his active life he is on 
solid ground, and his will is so far a factor in the general will, 
because his life—which is his will seen from the outside—is a 
factor in the general life. If we all understood our own active 
ideas completely and rightly in relation to those of others, 
then we should have the whole general will in our explicit 


consciousness. 
But, as it is, no individual ever can have this, for two 


principal reasons : 
First, we are never thoroughly aware even of our own prac- 
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tical ideas. The will is a great mass of associated ideas 
guiding attention and action, of which very different portions 
come into play in different contexts, and our description of 
which in general language, however honest we are, is not in- 
fallibly true, but, just like our description of any complicated 
phenomenon outside us, depends on our skill, patience, and 
truthfulness. Nothing is commoner than to succeed in tell- 
ing a man something about his own conscious action which 
he really did not know till you told him. Especially, the 
nature of practical ideas consists very much in their limita- 
tions, and of these, except by intellectual self-criticism, we are 
not aware. A man may honestly believe that he has no preju- 
dice against perfect social equality, and a short cross-exami- 
nation will often show him that he has a strong prejudice of 
the kind. We are not conscious, either of all the influences 
active in our will, or of its limitations. 

Secondly, no one, not the greatest statesman or historical 
philosopher, has in his mind, even in theory, much less as a 
practical object, the real development in which his community 
is moving. In modern philosophy the contrast between man 
and nature is apt to be far too sharply drawn at this point, as 
if the whole moral world was consciously constructed by man. 
In very great men the relation of conscious purpose to his- 
torical result seems sometimes—as in Cavour, for example— 
to be considerable; but on the whole we are to the structure 
of legal, political, and economic organization like coral insects 
to a coral reef. All these things, and the body of science 
itself, are on one side natural products—that is to say, that, 
although conscious purpose works in them, the effect it pro- 
duces is always part of a system which is more than any par- 
ticular agent intended. The process always needs the future 
to explain its real tendency. 

Thus the general will is only in part self-conscious, and in 
as far as an attempt is made to formulate it in judgments it 
seems to become fallible. For then it ceases to be fact, and 
becomes interpretation of fact. 

Still, it is important, in thinking of the formation of the 
general will with a view to its interpretation, to remember 
VoL. IV.—No. 3 22 
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what kind of facts it consists of. The solid basis for every 
one is in his own practical will, determined by the real neces- 
sities of his life in discharging a function in society. The 
process of interpretation and rationalization of this will is then 
technically a process of criticism, that is to say, of adjusting 
the bearings of our whole view of life to the solid data of our 
own necessary working ideas in relation to those of others. 

Now, this process again is not entirely conscious. It has 
two forms,—practical organization and reflective discussion. 
In practical organization, ideas adjust themselves to each other 
without consciousness of anything beyond an immediate daily 
purpose, and it is only after a long interval that people wake up 
and find perhaps the entire relations of classes and of industry 
changed as it were in their sleep. This practical organization 
is probably the most important phase in the formation of the 
general will. Of course it includes conflict within the law. 
And the second phase, discussion, if it is to be of any ser- 
vice, ought really to be the same thing in a reflective form— 
that is, contrivance, organization, ascertainment by criticism 
of solid data, consisting in reasonable necessities, and their 
adjustment in a working system, such as to satisfy them all. 

Now, of course these two processes pass into one another, 
and will more and more do so. And the two together really 
make up a very great part of life, so far as the persons con- 
cerned participate in a common experience. Every person is 
thus always being moulded into a logical unit much more 
than he is aware, and the casual opinions which he expresses 
do not really represent the content of his will or the process 
by which it is formed. 

We must modify the theory to admit of our belonging to 
more than one community. The different ideas which rule us 
in different relations allow easily of this. The communities 
to which we belong are now like a nest of boxes inside one 
another; but we cannot effectively share the general will of 
any community with which we have no common life and 
experience. Whether humanity can yet be said to have a 
general will is at least doubtful. 

I do not think I am trenching on practical politics if I illus- 
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trate the importance which I attach to the unconscious or 
semi-conscious logic of life in contact with our neighbors by 
a reference to Mr. Hare’s election scheme, the essence of 
which is that the constituency is de-localized. I once spoke 
of this to the late Professor Green, being myself much fas- 
cinated by its ingenuity, and he replied, “I rather despise 
all those schemes for detaching people from their locality.” 
Mill, on the other hand, in the “ Autobiography” speaks of 
it, we remember, as a real triumph of political contrivance. 

What I desire to point out is merely that, for good or evil, 
I think men would judge quite differently, acting under such 
a scheme, from the way in which they judge when they act in 
their locality. Everything depends on the context to which 
one’s views and action have to be adjusted. If you have to 
fight out a set of opinions in practice and in discussion among 
your neighbors, that is quite a different process from letting 
the returning officer look out a few thousand people in Great 
Britain who happen to agree with you ona single point. In 
the one case, your whole life is really an argument, both un- 
conscious and conscious, with reference to the general work- 
ing scheme of society. In the other case you simply pro- 
nounce a single casual reflective judgment. It appears to me 
an apt illustration of the general or organic will as contrasted 
with the will of all as a number of units. 

I do not say that locality is a necessary condition. I only 
say that it is a simple case of the necessary condition, of which 
there may be other cases. 

Well, then, how does all this apply to matters of very 
special information either about distant countries or about the 
technique of management in difficult concerns, which the 
community as a whole undertakes? Here, no doubt, Mr. 
Bryce’s account becomes much more true. We know what 
sort of life we want for ourselves and others, but we are not 
generally competent to construct it 7 unfamiliar relations. 
In our own life, as I have tried to explain, the thing works 
itself out by a self-adjusting process, because, whether we know 
what is wanted or not, we ourselves are the want, and behave 
accordingly. 
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The result is, then, that the general will is a process contin- 
uously emerging from the relatively unconscious into reflec- 
tive consciousness. And the reflective consciousness does 
its work best when it as nearly as possible carries on, in self- 
criticism and adjustment of purposes, the same moulding of 
the individual mental system, as part of a machine in which 
other mental systems correspond to it, as goes on uncon- 
sciously in the formation of the every-day practical will. 

Is the view which I have suggested hostile to the theoreti- 
cal study of social conditions? I should be very sorry if any- 
thing that I have said appeared to have suchatendency. But 
it is not a bad thing to bear in mind that all knowledge, whether 
practically or theoretically employed, is only real and vital 
when it is the extension of a process like that which I have 
been describing. Books cannot contain knowledge in a per- 
fectly vital form; they are rather instruments or materials 
of knowledge than knowledge itself. In this science differs 
from fine art ; poetry, for example, is destroyed if we destroy 
the particular form which it has in a book; but knowledge 
hardly exists for us till we have destroyed the form which it 
has in a book. It must be recast in the intelligence; that is, 
interpreted and criticised bit by bit till we have made it all 
of one tissue with our own vital experience—our experience 
of the matter in question in its most real form, whatever that 
may be, whether given in observation only, or in practice as 
well. When this is accomplished, and not before, the knowl- 
edge is really knowledge; that is, it is present as intelligence 
in our view of life or nature, and not as a recollection of 
something printed in a book. Such intelligence, however 
wide-reaching, always begins at home, both in social matter 
and in abstract science ; there is always some point where we 
are more especially in contact with reality, and from which we 
extend our ideas by analogy. In all social matters this point 
is furnished by our own necessarily dominant ideas prescribed 
by our individual life. Therefore I say that all vital specula- 
tion is a process analogous to that which I have described as 
the formation of the general will, and speculation upon social 
matters is actually an extension of this process, ultimately 
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radiating from the same centre. The end of the whole inquiry 
is to understand life, and we are not likely to understand any 
other life until after we have understood that which is at our 


doors. 
B. BosANnQguET. 
LONDON. 


THE COMBINATION OF CAPITAL. 


Ir requires but little observation to assure one that the 
competitive system of industry is fast passing away. It is on 
every hand succumbing to trusts and other combinations for 
production and distribution. In agriculture, in some simple 
forms of manufacturing, and in retail trade, competition per- 
sists more or less perfectly, and bids fair to do so for a long 
time to come. But in almost every line of activity where 
combination is possible, and it is possible in nearly all, com- 
bination of some kind either already prevails or is in process 
of establishment. 

Trade combinations are of various sorts. There are mere 
monopolies, where certain parties, few or numerous, sufficiently 
control the entire market to determine the prices at which 
wares are bought and sold. Then there are cases where 
different dealers, not closely bound together, have an under- 
standing not to sell under such and such prices. Pools form 
a third variety of combination. Regular contracts to allow 
special rates in return for exclusive trade are a fourth. Cor- 
ners, of the well-known sort, make a fifth. I mention as sixth 
a form of combination which is usually called a trust, but not 
very properly so. A small firm sells out to a larger one, re- 
ceiving a lease in return, and perhaps also some stock. It 
then goes on in apparent independence, though really under 
the thumb of the purchasing party. 

In the trust proper, or unincorporate trust, making a seventh 
class, several corporations place their stock in the hands of 
certain trustees, who, issuing trust certificates in return for 
such stock, so that the profits of the consolidated concern may 
be properly passed around, yet themselves, owning or at least 
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holding the stock, direct, more or less completely, all that each 
of the corporations does. This is the trust par excellence, made 
so familiar in the earlier history of the Standard Oil Trust, 
the Cotton Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, and the Whiskey Trust. 
The eighth and last kind of combination is the incorporated 
trust, an arrangement to which most if not all of the old unin- 
corporated trusts have now been driven in order to avoid the 
attacks of the law. This change does not alter the form or 
the purpose of their activity in the slightest. It simply makes 
them legal. 

Although these bandings together of capitalists are now 
usually protected by law, I call special attention to the fact 
that the system of combined business is not originally due to 
legislation, or to any extent kept up thereby. Combination 
has sprung from the very soul of our old, /atssez-faire, com- 
petitive sort of industry. These monopolies, daily arising to 
new power and numbers, are the logical and inevitable result 
of that industrial liberty which was formerly our boast. They 
are the products of economic and social forces, not of statutes. 

At the beginning of this century competition was almost 
universally considered a sort of divinely appointed instru- 
mentality for the fixing of prices in a just manner. If, it was 
said, given dealers charge more than cost of production plus 
a living profit, others will undersell them; if less than this is 
the price, dealers will fail, competition become less severe, and 
prices recover the fair level. 

Men at last saw, however, that competition did not always 
work in this benign way. If the operation specified was the 
normal effect in small and simple industries, quite a different 
result revealed itself in massive and complex production. In 
this, the manufacturer first in the field might charge for his 
products far above cost and reasonable profit, and long con- 
tinue to do so, before capital, ever apt to be timid, would take 
the risk of competing. When, on the other hand, competition 
did begin, it was nearly certain to go too far, pushing prices 
as much below the normal figure as they previously were 
above, leading to crises and failures, with vast losses, to the 
immense net depletion of public wealth. From perception of 
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this destructive agency attending competition arose, in the 
most natural way, the tendency of capitalists to try co-operation 
and be rid of competition. 

Acrimony of competition was not the only force which 
prompted business rivals to join hands. They were pushed 
to this also by the fall in prices fatally incident to the vicious 
monetary system from which the world has been suffering 
since 1873. While prices are going down all the time, men 
are loath to enter upon productive industry without some 
special guaranty of safety and of profit, such as was not neces- 
sary in times of rising prices and industrial prosperity. This 
motive for combination, to gain shelter from industrial heavy 
weather, like the mere wish to escape competition, takes effect 
in a perfectly natural and logical manner. 

The combine is thus the brother of the protective tariff, and 
not its child, as so many allege. Most trusts are little affected 
by tariffs, flourishing about equally whether customs-duties are 
high or low. Some are entirely independent of tariff legis- 
lation. The Cotton Oil Trust is so. Another set would be 
more or less interfered with by a reduction of the tariff. The 
Starch Trust is one of these. It was built upon the tariff, and 
would perish were this support withdrawn. The great Sugar 
Trust has derived little aid from tariff acts, and would not be 
crushed by out-and-out free trade. At least two American 
firms of sugar refiners are strong enough to defy all changes 
in sugar duties. Were these removed, they would at once 
combine with each other, and, if necessary, with foreign 
refiners. 

The Standard Oil Trust is not in any sense indebted to 
customs legislation. There is, to be sure, a duty on petroleum ; 
but it as yet has no effect whatever. After a time it will come 
to mean something. Russian oil is now strongly competing 
with ours abroad. As this competition waxes severer and 
presses nearer home, our tariff on oil may certainly come in 
to help the Standard keep up its prices. If, after that time 
arrives, the tariff should be thrown off, the Standard would 
almost certainly ally itself with the Russian producers. 

This, I conceive, is going to be the general course of mam- 
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moth industry as the world grows smaller. The governmental 
protection of industries by tariffs will more and more give way 
to self-protection on their part, through international com- 
binations. The tariff question is ere long to be removed from 
politics by the irresistible force of events. 

Lest some think me mistaken in supposing that competition 
is vanishing from the business world, I wish to make it clear 
that monopoly often exists where it does not appear. 

Not a few suppose that monopoly is impossible in an in- 
dustry so long as any sort of competition exists there. If the 
competition is other than formal, this is, of course, true; but, 
in a great number of businesses where what is called compe- 
tition exists, the competition is not real, but simply formal. 

People affirm that the Standard Oil Trust, for instance, can- 
not be in the enjoyment of a monopoly, because there remain 
active refineries not leagued with it. The argument is thought 
to be re-enforced by the observation that the number of out- 
side concerns has increased, perhaps even doubled, since the 
trust went into effect. A moment’s reflection will show the 
belief to be unwarranted. It is not necessary, in order that 
a great business may be a monopoly, or, what implies the 
same, keep a higher than competitive price upon its goods, 
that it should directly control the entire production. Imme- 
diate mastery of a decided majority is practically the mastery 
of all, and insures to outside dealers as well as to the allies 
whatever advance of price is realized. 

No one will question that the great French Copper Syndi- 
cate enormously elevated the price of copper above what com- 
petition would have made it, yet it purchased only about three- 
fifths of the world’s entire product. This enabled it to dictate 
prices to consumers, and all the little producers not in the 
syndicate came in for a part of the advance. 

This syndicate, a combination of the very loosest order, 
lasted nearly eighteen months, and during its continuance im- 
posed upon the commodity in all the markets of the world a 
purely arbitrary price not far from one hundred per cent. above 
what it would naturally have been. 

Every trust or combine known has to encounter formal com- 
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petition more or less severe. If the total absence of this is 
required to secure monopoly, there is not a monopoly on earth. 
The Cotton Oil Syndicate, the Whiskey Union, the Steel Rail 
League, and all the rest throughout the lengthy list, are met 
by a certain species of opposition. They do not mind this, 
however, for the most of them are as sure of a monopoly with 
it as without. 

Combination in industry is to be permanent. Many cling 
to the delusion that these mighty combinations of capital are 
to pass away and the old-time competition to return. Bills 
have been brought before half the legislatures of the Union 
to compel free competition by making trade syndicates abso- 
lutely illegal. To my mind there is no question that such 
legislation will be vain. The age of competition, as we have 
known it, has gone forever.* Recall it? As well try to 
waken the dead. In simple industries, whose capital is small 
and little specialized, competition has worked well and will 
continue. The weakest party drops from the strife to-day, to- 
morrow the next weakest, and so on. But each loss is slight. 
The unfortunate employer lets himself for wages, and his stock 
passes to creditors. In such businesses competition is the best 
practical way to insure a healthy life. Not so when the con- 
testants are industrial Titans, each with a plant worth its 
millions, much of it so specialized that to relinquish business 
is to sink it utterly. In such cases, which more and more 
each year represent the world’s industry, competition cannot 
end with a little friction. It grinds, and, in time, kills. The 
great mill, placed at a disadvantage by position, by some tariff 
act, or perhaps by railway discrimination, is yet forbidden to 
shut down. That were to lose all. Better keep running and 
lose less than all. The least penny over fixed charges and 
running expenses is better than nothing. Down at least to 
that dead-line the strife is certain to go on, the stockholders 





* On this see the author’s article, “ Individualism as a Sociological Principle,” 
Yale Review, May, 1893. Other thoughts to be touched upon are more fully 
treated in “ The Economic Law of Monopoly,” Yournal of Social Science for 
1889, and in “ Trusts according to Official Investigations,” Quarterly Fournal 
of Economics, January, 1889. 
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impoverishing themselves that their mill may compete. At 
last a bankrupt sale ensues, machinery going for junk, the 
building left to collapse from decay. The victors survive, but, 
of course, poorer because of the war. Here, too, competition 
has proved a regulator—as Czsar kept the peace in Gaul. 

Men have learned of a much milder and more successful 
regulator—combination. Instead of keeping up that mortal 
conflict, they unite, pool their interests, make common cause 
against others trying to enter the field, parcel out the produc- 
tion in as fair a way as possible, and fix buying and selling 
prices so that all alike may realize gains. No part of the 
causality involved in this process is of a temporary nature. 
The history of the Standard and Cotton Oil Trusts makes it 
certain, it seems to me, that a combination of this sort, in- 
volving an absolute monopoly, which no power on earth can 
overthrow, may, with proper skill and capital, be set up in 
almost any substantive industry. 

One of the causes mentioned which brought about the 
military organization of capital, I mean the long-continued 
fall in general prices, may, of course, pass away, though there 
is too little present prospect of this; but the influence of it 
has been affecting us long enough to let the world behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for business brethren to dwell 
together in unity, and I do not believe that the lesson is ever 
to be unlearned. Not hap or whim has made combination 
the industrial fashion of the day, but rigid social laws; nor is 
there any prospect that these will ever cease to have this effect. 
Every great industry is destined to take on complete solidarity 
of organization, and to maintain the same in perpetuity. 

These monopolies may work society immeasurable evil. 
Unless somehow regulated, they will certainly so result. The 
system of combines is not to be held responsible for the 
doubtful methods and rapacity which some of them have dis- 
played in coming into existence. Rank rebates on freight 
extorted from railroads, summary methods with competi- 
tors, and so on, whether justifiable or not, will not continue. 
Reasonable foreboding points in a different direction. 

I ask the reader specially to note, for it is widely overlooked 
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or denied, that when a business comes under the trust form, 
no mere economic law is going to force it to deal fairly with 
society. So far as economic law is concerned, it may, and, 
unless seriously, systematically, looked after, probably will, 
prove rapacious instead. 

When a commodity is produced under trust conditions, cost 
does not regulate selling prices. This is done quite arbitrarily 
for a time, the seller’s whim being perhaps sobered a little by 
his memory of old competitive rates. Slowly, caprice gives 
way to law; but it is a new law—that of men’s need. In 
other words, the tolerance of the market now governs price. 
Prices go higher and higher till demand, and hence profit, 
begins to fall off, and they then play about the line of what 
the market will bear, much as they used to play about that of 
cost. The producer can be more or less exacting, according 
to the nature of the product. If it is a luxury, he may not 
be able to elevate prices greatly above the old notch. Ifit isa 
necessity, he may bleed people to death. 

The price cannot, of course, permanently fall below the cost 
of production; but, if the monopoly is close and the article 
one of necessity, it may indefinitely exceed cost. In rare cases 
this might occur with a luxury. Should fashion create among 
the wealthy an intense desire for Constantia wine, a pipe of it 
costing one hundred dollars might sell for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Let Constantia become indispensable to life, 
and the ratio of selling-price to cost would be vastly greater 
than that. 

This contention is not invalidated by the fact that few, if 
any, of the combinations now existing have as yet raised 
prices up to the full tolerance of the market. There are many 
reasons why they have not. But that it will be done in due 
time, provided these powerful embodiments of capital are left 
unbridled, to the play of mere economic law, is as sure as fate. 

Trusts threaten the people with a graver evil than that of 
exorbitant prices, that of apathy toward industrial improve- 
ments and inventions and tardiness in adopting such. Com- 
petition has been a keen spur to the betterment of methods in 
production. The danger is that now, so soon as all the pro- 
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duction in a given line comes under a single management, old 
methods will be thought sufficient and kept in use long after 
competition would have cast them aside. 

To realize the seriousness of this peril we must remember 
that the present state of things, in which, owing to the exist- 
ence, still, of alert would-be rivals in their business, even the 
firmest monopolies neglect improvements at their peril, this 
cannot always last. That mighty motive to improvement 
must at length cease to act. The evil confronting us will 
then be not an army of combines knowing that all sorts of 
bettered methods are abroad yet stubbornly refusing to adopt 
them, but a downright dearth of invention and inventiveness 
due to lack of incentive. I cannot but think that in this im- 
portant regard the system of trusts is obnoxious to the same 
criticism nearly always made against socialism. 

Another momentous and threatening change must attend 
the general marshalling of industries in companies and bat- 
talions. This marshalling is to bring with it a subordination 
of men to men, of the many to the few, more complete than 
has ever prevailed since feudalism. It will introduce in effect 
a new feudalism, with the chance that in the new, lords and 
vassels will be very lacking in the mutual love and sense of 
mutual responsibility prevalent under the old. Nor does it 
appear how long a political democracy that shall be more than 
a name can endure in face of such an aristocratic industrial 
organization. 

Monopoly may work injustice without appearing to do so. 
The law of monopoly price shows its full significance only 
when industry is considered dynamically. Whereas a régime 
of competition inevitably tends to throw into the lap of con- 
sumers all the benefits arising from improved processes in pro- 
duction, monopoly tends to retain all these in producers’ hands. 
It may thus come to pass that, even when prices experience 
no absolute rise, or even fall a few points, they still range far 
above what they would have been if governed by competition, 
the producer pocketing all the gains afforded by new inven- 
tions in machinery and methods, whether made by himself or 
by others, 
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In a case like this, the circumstance that prices have not 
risen makes it specially easy to deceive the public. The profits, 
how exorbitant soever, are not likely to be published; and the 
fact that they arise more or less at the expense of all of us, 
since now, though we pay no higher than formerly, we still 
do pay more than we should have had to pay with competition, 
is too recondite for popular attention. Press and platform 
echo the praises of such a monopoly, when it may, in fact, be 
a much worse leech upon the body politic than another which, 
having elevated prices a little absolutely, is deafened with a 
perfect diapason of anathema. 

If the lessened cost of the article is entirely due to the 
monopoly, or to the skill and exertions of those who profit 
thereby, many will be of the opinion that the monopolists 
have a right to all the gains thus arising. Massed capital and 
centralized control are tremendous advantages, and may be 
made vastly to cheapen production. Ought not those to reap 
the gains who render possible these better conditions of in- 
dustry? Ought not society gladly to acquiesce in an arrange- 
ment, though perhaps excessively profitable to a few, which 
furnishes it a given line of products as cheaply as competition 
ever did? 

This is a very important ethical question. Its bearings are 
too manifold for full discussion here. Permit a remark or two, 
however. Monopolists often utilize, to swell their own divi- 
dends, improvements which they had no hand whatever in 
originating, and of which they have gotten the control by the 
most doubtful means. To the proceeds of these society has 
as good a claim as they. 

Again, it seems clear that society’s right, whether enforce- 
able or otherwise, to participate in the advantages which the 
bettered means of production in any department afford, is not 
cut off at the limit which invention had reached when the 
monopoly was established. Some advancement would surely 
have been made had competition continued. This would then 
naturally have accrued to the weal of all of us; and the use 
of any means to thwart such a result would have been de- 
nounced as an infringement of our rights. If that judgment 
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would have been just, the public is justified in demanding at 
least that share in the present profits of any form of produc- 
tion now monopolized which would have fallen to it had not 
the monopoly arisen. Hence, even if we limit society’s right 
in the manner just indicated, the mere truth that a monopoly 
has not elevated prices is no proof that its riches have not been 
gotten in part at the expense of consumers. 

But I, for one, should not always agree to this limitation of 
the social claim, since, though an existing monopoly may have 
effected colossal saving, as much as you please beyond what 
would have been possible with competition, and may have 
shared these gains with the public so as to lower prices a little, 
it does not appear but that a different private monopoly or con- 
trol by the state itself might have done for the public far better 
still. Patent rights are limited, however probable it may now 
and then be that but for the patentee the improvement would 
never have been made. 

The plea is sometimes interposed that no harm can come to 
people in general, let monopoly profits be never so high, for 
the reason that the winners cannot possibly keep to themselves 
what they get. The wealth cannot remain piled up, it is said, 
but the very motive which prompted the amassing of it must 
lead to the spending of it; and this cannot take place without 
a wide and rich dissemination of its benefits. 

Such as find comfort in this thought are very easily pleased. 
The same logic could be employed to justify the creation of 
financial princes by taxation outright. Any such policy would 
desperately discourage wealth-creation, even if every cent of 
the vast piles were to be productively spent. The greater part 
might be invested abroad—profitably for owners, at little less 
than dead loss to their fellow-citizens. But a generally lucra- 
tive employment of so great wealth, either at home or abroad, 
could not be expected. Excessive incomes, save in rarest 
cases, however thriftily intentioned their recipients may be, 
cannot be invested in the wisest manner. But economists 
are forced to observe that inordinate wealth almost inevitably 
tends to impair thrift, leading its possessors to prefer unpro- 
ductive to productive forms of expenditure. 
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There is hope that combination in industry may, after all, 
become an immense net advantage to humanity. 

While it is unfortunately true that the central control of 
each great business must dull the old spur to improvements 
in production, it is to be noticed that combinations open vast 
possibilities of improvement which, if another motive to the 
utilizing of them can be in any way provided, will change the 
world. In illustration of these new possibilities, I need refer 
only to the pipe-line system for transporting crude petroleum, 
the colossal scale on which cotton-seed is now pressed, the 
tank steamers which carry oil across the ocean, the glorious 
and successful campaign of market-making in which the two 
oil trusts are engaging in Europe and Asia, and the lucrative 
by-industries which these as well as the Sugar Trust carry 
on. For stupendous undertakings like these competition was 
utterly inadequate. 

Combination’s benign power in co-ordinating industry is 
manifest in another sphere. Socialists have said none too 
much about the destructive cross-purposes and lack of system 
which of necessity prevailed when production was unregulated. 
Let the business man be as careful as he may, under the style 
of business once prevalent he cannot but take most dangerous 
risks. Competition offers but the roughest means for ascer- 
taining what the next season’s demand for this or that line of 
goods is to be, and still fainter hints touching the output to 
be expected from one’s rivals. Amid such uncertainty, every 
year’s operation of a manufactory is to great extent a game 
of hazard. Prices fluctuate abnormally, deranging and dis- 
couraging industry. Lines of business are over-wrought, 
begetting glut and necessitating sales below cost; needless 
plant is set out, which must decay or burn. Losses in these 
ways are beyond computation, and so much the more sad in 
that they might be avoided. Through such waste of capital 
interest rises, and wage-yielding businesses which might have 
flourished are prevented from starting. 

The prevention and destruction of wealth in these ways are 
great enough to make some economists doubt whether the 
trust-system does not, at its worst, effect for society some net 
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saving. I do not think it as yet benefits society thus ; but it 
is very certain that in this matter of haphazard and amorphous 
production, trusts compass vast economy forsome one. They 
forecast the demand and regulate supply accordingly, much as 
would occur under Socialism. Then, in providing the needed 
store, massed capital and centralized control offer incalculable 
advantages over the old go-as-you-please way of producing. 
That the intrinsic cost of commodities turned out by organized 
industry is less than it would be under competitive production, 
no one can deny. The question is, how much, if any, of the 
saving thus effected finds its way into consumers’ pockets, 
The point for society to aim at is to continue all the advan- 
tages of monopoly, increasing them if possible, while prevent- 
ing the monopolists themselves from going to sleep or retain- 
ing more than their just share of what they make. Society 
wishes to utilize the Trust with all its actual and possible 
economies in production, and to devise some means, as efficient 
as competition used to be, for breeding inventiveness and for 
draining into its own till all the savings of all business after 
paying producers the cost of production plus a generous 
profit. 

Three schemes for doing this have been proposed: 1, So- 
cialism ; 2, the assumption by the State of all monopolized 
production; and 3, regulation. 

The first, Socialism, is simply the system of trusts made 
universal, all land and productive wealth belonging to the one 
great, all-inclusive trust, and every citizen being in effect a 
holder of trust certificates. This plan would be attended with 
many and insufferable difficulties, which it is impossible to 
review in this place. 

It has also been proposed, in order to secure to society the 
benefits of massed capital under central management, that the 
State assume, not indeed all industries without exception, but 
all such as naturally take on the monopoly-form. Advocates 
of this policy usually have in mind businesses like railroads, 
the telegraph, and mines,—those, that is, which never have 
been and cannot be subject to competition. 

Whatever reasons there have been heretofore, in a discus- 
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sion like ours, for distinguishing these from the other substan- 
tive industries of the civilized world, there is none now. All 
are or are soon to be monopolized. The proposal now under 
consideration would, then, practically amount to socialism, 
which, as just remarked, is not to be thought of except as a 
fate. I have no doubt, for my part, that many industries now 
in private hands will sooner or later be bought by the public 
power, and I would unhesitatingly vote for thus dealing with 
any one of them so soon as it proved defiant or subversive of 
the general good. Until this is clearly the case with any given 
one, regulation should be the method of dealing with it rather 
than assumption. 

Many Socialists themselves admit that, till men are morally 
better, grave dangers must attend any enlargement of State 
participation in industry. That policy gives scope for cheat- 
ing; it is apt to render workmen indolent; and it narrows the 
field for invention and other splendid forms of personal initia- 
tive. It is not wise, then, for the State to undertake industry 
faster than this is necessary for public protection. Try regu- 
lation in every case until it certainly fails. No systematic 
effort to regulate monopolies in the public interest has yet 
been made except in the case of the railways, and even there 
the effort is as yet none too serious. We shall become serious 
in this endeavor soon, and carry it further. Nothing would 
be easier, in most industries, than to insure the public against 
wrongs, while at the same time avoiding all injustice to stock- 
holders and bond-holders. We should be as careful to do no 
wrong as to suffer none. 

But supposing that we can rely upon the regulation of 
massed industry by public authority to shield us from rob- 
bery in the form of exorbitant prices, where shall we look for 
that spur to the invention of improved machinery and of pro- 
cesses which has been the glory of competitive industry ? and 
what is going to put such a spirit into the coming feudalism 
as may render it a blessing, or at least save it from being a 
curse? Society wants all the good which banded industry 
can bring it through the agency of great capital and orderly 
control ; but these benefits alone will not compensate for the 
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loss of civil liberty or for the decadence of genius in invention 
and initiative. If the new age of industry is to advance 
humanity instead of causing retrogression, something must 
come with it that shall conserve freedom and enterprise. If 
the solidarity of industry is in store, as I believe to be the 
case, unless it is to bring some such preservative accom- 
paniment, the outlook is gloomy indeed. What can we 
hope ? 

That is a question which political economy does not answer. 

It brings us to one of the very numerous points where 
political economy abuts upon ethics. That the approaching 
industrial age may carry our dear humanity a step nearer its 
millennium, moral betterment must come to men. We must 
have more philanthropy, richer, more solid character, willing- 
ness in men to do for love what hitherto only money could 
induce. Nor is this humanity’s imbroglio here alone. At 
every point, economic advance, increase in temporal good, 
waits, in last analysis, upon spiritual advance, increase in 
moral good. 

Let us recapitulate. 

We have seen that the competitive system of industry is 
fast giving way to one of combination; that this is not due, 
in any extent, to legislation, but springs out of stringent social 
laws; that solidarity in industry often exists when it does not 
appear; that such solidarity is not a transitory phenomenon, 
but destined to be permanent; that this monopolistic form of 
industrial organization has in it the power to work society 
great evil; that it often produces ill consequences without 
appearing to do so; that there is, indeed, hope, after all, of 
its bringing to society immense net advantages; but that no 
such happy result can come save on the condition of men’s 
moral improvement. 

E, Benjy. ANDREWS. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
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THE RELATION OF ETHICAL CULTURE TO 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


It is a matter of regret that the Positivists of Newton Hall 
find themselves unable to take personal part in the Conference 
of Ethical Societies. Primarily and essentially, this body 
claims to be an Ethical Society; for it seeks to promote the 
development of moral life on a strict basis of positive soci- 
ology and scientific ethics. It would therefore find itself in 
complete accord with all serious efforts to place the true cul- 
ture of self and of the community on rational and human 
grounds. 

Whatever differences of view might arise between a Posi- 
tivist and an Ethical movement would be found—not in the 
common ground which would extend over the entire pro- 
gramme of an Ethical Association—but in the further aim of 
the Positivist movement to add to ethical culture Philosophy 
and Religion. It would serve little purpose to enlarge on the 
ground which is common to both Positivist and Ethical move- 
ments. It will be more useful to state the grounds which, in 
the former point of view, make the ultimate extension of the 
ethical culture to Philosophy and Religion not only legiti- 
mate, but indispensable. Right conduct is the true end of a 
worthy human life. But our conduct is ultimately determined 
—not by what we are taught to do, or by what we should 
like to do—but by what we believe and what we revere. 

In using the word Religion, we are not giving it any theo- 
logical significance, nor are we limiting it to any special form 
of belief. The Chinese and the Negroes (not to mention 
many other races) have a formal religion which is certainly 
without God; and in all schemes of belief which can be called 
religion there is acommon element. That common element 
is (1) a@ belief in some Power recognized as greater than the 
individual or even than the community, as able to deal out 








* Read before the Ethical Congress and Convention of Ethical Societies, 
Chicago, August 30, 1893. 
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good and evil, and as interested in the acts of the individual 
and the community, (2) a sense of reverence, awe, love, and 
gratitude towards such a Power, and some mode of making 
that sense manifest, and (3) certain practices, a course of con- 
duct, or rules of life, which are believed to be welcome to 
that Power, and such as will procure its favor. It is not 
proposed to argue for any particular type of creed, worship, 
or practice. The argument of this paper is simply that ethical 
conduct is powerfully affected for good or for evil by the type 
of creed, worship, and discipline current in the society or 
ruling the conscience of the individual. It follows that ethical 
culture, carried to whatever perfection, cannot secure any 
given course of conduct; for a dominant religious belief may 
supersede and control the ethical sense, unless in a society 
where Religion is inoperative or atrophied. 

It is true that for considerable groups and masses on both 
sides of the Atlantic, Religion seems to have reached this 
inoperative stage, and acute persons are found to regard this 
as its final form. But the teaching of history is against this 
view ; for it shows us man, over incalculable periods of time 
and under a thousand varying conditions, always powerfully 
stirred and modified by religion in one of its many types. 
And even in societies such as the working-class of Berlin or 
Paris, where it may seem that all sense of religion is atrophied, 
it is difficult to maintain that the practical results of the 
religious habits of centuries do not still mould conduct. But 
in order to prove that Religion will not continue to influence 
conduct in the future, it would be necessary to show that a 
tendency to recognize some dominant Power and to feel 
strong emotions about such a Power, and to act under the 
control of that belief and those emotions, is not an innate 
habit of human nature. But philosophy proves no such 
thing; no philosopher of repute has even attempted such 
proof; and the best modern psychology of every school con- 
curs in scientific analysis of those qualities of brain and heart 
which make up the compound religious instinct. Philosophers 
in turn expose the inadequacy of certain forms of religion; 
but they are constantly making more definite and positive 
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the common element of religion, and its roots in man’s moral 
and mental structure which the various forms of religion are 
designed to satisfy. 

The same may indeed be said of Philosophy, understand- 
ing by the word Philosophy the sum of our knowledge of 
Nature and Man. So long as our philosophy was limited 
to physics, and the analogies of natural with moral and 
social science were not understood, it might be supposed 
that ethical conduct was not controlled by our interpretation 
of the phenomena of Nature, at least for societies which had 
passed beyond the African, Hindoo, and Chinese types of 
civilization. But now that Philosophy has brought Nature 
and Man into line and shows us in both correlative laws, 
and finds a similar evolution in societies and in ethics, it is 
impossible to doubt that moral conduct is ultimately con- 
trolled by the general ideas we hold about the laws of 
man’s moral and social life. The masses, it is true, are 
not aware that they have any philosophy, and it would be 
vain to talk to them about moral and social laws. But, just 
as they can speak intelligibly without knowing rules of gram- 
mar, or even the names of parts of speech, so they have 
dominant habits of mind which affect their daily lives. Men, 
however ignorant, act differently according as they hold or 
deny that their acts have some relation to a Superior Will. 
And a practical result is at once visible when men become 
accustomed to regard events and acts—not as decreed or 
inspired by arbitrary wills—but as the intelligible conse- 
quences of scientific law. See how different is the attitude in 
an outbreak of cholera of the people of Berlin, Paris, or New 
York from that of the fatalist pilgrim to Mecca and Benares! 

The result is that Religion and Philosophy so powerfully 
affect conduct, that no ethical culture can determine conduct 
unless by an alliance with Religion and Philosophy—Religion 
meaning deep feeling about a Power believed to be supreme 
or superior, and Philosophy meaning general ideas about the 
order of Nature and the evolution of man. At the very basis 
of ethical culture, at its threshold and on its crown, stand 
the problem of the relation of the individual to society, 
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and the crucial problem, how to harmonize the claims of the 
individualist and of the social ideal. No one can doubt 
that Religion and Philosophy have very much to say on this 
crucial problem, and that the whole ethical solution may be 
recast, whatever ethical training there may have been, either 
under an overmastering religious enthusiasm such as that 
preached by Buddha or St. Francis, or, again, by a dogmatic 
scheme of individualism based on a general physical and 
social philosophy, such as that which animated the rigid 
political economy of the last generation, and which sprang 
from the self-interest doctrines of Bentham. 

The difficulties which encompass all human efforts after 
right conduct amidst the spasmodic forces of appetite and 
interest are enormous; and civilization, which on the one 
hand strengthens the resources of moral culture, on the other 
hand opens new and subtle modes in which appetite and 
interest can find gratification. Morality, however pure and 
elevated, must always remain a somewhat tepid and prosaic 
stimulus when contrasted with the whirlwind of passion and 
the subtle phthisis of self-interest. It is certain that man’s 
benevolent instincts never reach the red heat of lust and 
hate. History shows us one force, and one only, which has 
ever successfully contended with these appetites and con- 
quered the promptings of self. That force is Religion, in some 
form. It may be in a bad form,—Moloch-worship, Obeism, 
the devotion to tribe, city, church, sect, or prophet. But the 
passionate submission of self to some dominant power or 
idea, to whom life itself is owed, has in all ages proved strong 
enough to overmaster the stings of appetite, and even the 
instinct of escaping pain and death. The white heat of re- 
ligious enthusiasm has proved stronger than the red heat of 
selfish desire. And nothing else in the history of mankind 
has done so. Civilization, so far as it is limited to mere 
ethical culture, may somewhat diminish violence, though it 
makes murder even more diabolically deliberate; but, on the 
other hand, it is the soil in which fraud grows like a deadly 
fungus. 

It is quite true that Religion has only done this imperfectly 
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and unsteadily, acting only in certain ages and societies, or 
on given persons, and in special spheres of human life. And 
it is true that Religion, in the most advanced societies of the 
Old and the New World, seems to have lost its savor, like 
the salt in the Testament parable. Else what would be the 
meaning of an ethical movement outside and independent of 
. the Gospel? But the true explanation is that the salt has 
lost its savor because its whole intellectual basis is honey- 
combed, because it has got into a hopeless conflict with 
Science, and because Philosophy has proved that even its 
ethical standard is rude and misleading. That is the point 
from which we set out—viz., that ethical culture, Religion, 
and Philosophy are really so much interdependent and so 
organically correlated that it is only possible to treat them as 
separate for temporary and special purposes. They are not 
independent institutions which can be applied to the conduct 
of life without reference to each other. We can no more 
isolate any one, except for study, analysis, and comparison, 
than we can cure an ailing human body by exclusive treat- 
ment of the digestive, nervous, or vascular system, treating 
any one of the three as being practically independent of the 
other two. 

On these grounds, we who meet in Newton Hall believe 
that any permanent movement for ethical culture must be at 
the same time a movement for religious and philosophical 
culture jointly. Indeed, the religious and the philosophical 
problems are really antecedent—must come first. These 
problems are truly the basis: they govern and determine the 
ethical problem. Conduct is che result of the Ideal that we re- 
vere, plus the Truth which we know to be supreme. When we 
have settled on an Ideal as an object of love and devotion— 
when we have reached the furthest limit of human knowledge 
—then we may build up an ethical culture in accordance with 
our religious emotions and our philosophical beliefs. As we 
said at the beginning, neither Religion nor Philosophy can, 
in our view, transcend this planet, human nature and human 
life as found thereon, and the sphere of demonstrable science. 
We will admit nothing superhuman in Religion, and nothing 
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supra-scientific in Philosophy. We find both here on earth, 
and in the domain of verifiable knowledge. Nothing has been 
said in this communication about Positivism as a system, 
Auguste Comte as a teacher, or Humanity as an object of 
reverence. We have argued the question on general grounds. 
But it will be understood that we find the core of ethical cul- 
ture in the practical service of Humanity, by the light of the 
general doctrines of Positive Philosophy. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
NEWTON HALL, LONDON. 





In the foregoing paper on the “ Relation of Ethical Culture 
to Religion and Philosophy,” read at the Ethical Congress in 
Chicago, Mr. Frederic Harrison has stated with admirable 
clearness the points wherein the Positivist Society, of which 
he is so distinguished a member, differs from the Ethical So- 
ciety. The two, indeed, have this in common, that they recog- 
nize right conduct as the only true end of a worthy human 
life. But there exists, nevertheless, a fundamental difference 
between them. The Positivist Society teaches a specific re- 
ligion and a specific philosophy as prerequisites of the moral 
life. And Mr. Harrison—with but a passing reference to his 
own creed—devotes the bulk of his paper to setting forth the 
reasons which, in his opinion, make it imperative to teach a 
religion and a philosophy of some sort, though not necessarily 
his own, as the basis of a permanent and valuable ethical cul- 
ture. In what he says on this subject he expresses the pre- 
vailing view. Christians of all shades of belief will agree with 
him; so will the majority of those who have pitched their 
tents outside the lines of Christian doctrine. Almost all the 
so-called radical movements of our time have been character- 
' ized by the attempt to put a different religious and philosophic 
basis of conduct in place of the traditional one, but have con- 
curred in holding that agreement on first principles is indis- 
pensable. If there is anything new in the Ethical Movement 
it is its dissent from this widely-accepted view. It affirms, 
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and the emphasis of its position is laid upon this affirmation, 
that previous agreement with respect to Religion and Phi- 
losophy among those who join an Ethical movement is not 
necessary ; that strong Ethical Societies can be built up with 
no other bond of union among their members than the com- 
mon desire to increase the knowledge of the right, whatever 
the source from which that knowledge may be obtained; to 
deepen the love of right, by whatever means that love may be 
deepened ; and to advance the practice of right, whatever the 
methods that may be found suitable to this end. Does the 
Ethical Society, having no common foundation in Religion 
and Philosophy, therefore hang in air? 

It will be useful to consider Mr. Harrison’s objections. The 
most formidable one is, that our very notions of what is right 
and wrong are modified by our religious and philosophical 
opinions. On the simpler, every-day questions of morality, 
indeed, a substantial agreement has been reached among good 
people generally: no one disputes that it is wrong to kill, to 
steal, or to inflict needless pain upon our fellows. But when 
we come to the more complex questions, especially those which 
relate to the evolution of the existing moral order into a higher 
order, the same unanimity does not exist. And yet it is pre- 
cisely with respect to such questions that the Ethical Society 
must take a decisive stand if it is to mean anything. Such 
questions, the moment they are raised, will inevitably bring to 
the surface latent and fundamental differénces of conception, 
and unless these differences have previously been healed, how 
can it be hoped to create common notions as to what is right 
and wrong? And in default of such common. notions how 
can there be concerted action? An Ethical Society, it would 
seem, devoid of intellectual unity, will be compelled to adopt, 
in all the stirring and vital moral issues of the‘ time, a mere 
temporizing policy, and to purchase peace within its ranks at 
the sacrifice of all earnestness and power. 

It must be admitted, without qualification or reserve, that 
religious and philosophical ideas do determine and often 
strangely pervert men’s notions of right and wrong. The 
philosophy of the Stoics, for instance, led them to sanction 
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suicide; the religious views of Christian ascetics caused them 
to withdraw from all active participation in the business of 
life; the economic theories of socialists and individualists, at 
the present day, are of so opposite a nature that measures 
which commend themselves to the former as the very flower 
of justice are often stigmatized by the latter as the most flagi- 
tious of crimes. To dwell for a moment on the last instance, 
let us ask whether it would be possible for socialists and in- 
dividualists to dwell together harmoniously in an Ethical So- 
ciety. Granted that both sides believe in social righteousness, 
must not a split occur as soon as they fully realize how utterly 
incompatible with one another are their definitions of social 
righteousness? I should answer that I do not believe a split 
will occur, provided the two parties are devoted to social 
righteousness with all their heart and all their soul; provided 
the love of righteousness is stronger within them than the 
love of the particular theory by which they hope to promote 
the ends of righteousness. It is the very aim of the Ethical 
Society to kindle in the breasts of its members such a supreme 
love. 

And now may I, in turn, be permitted to define the objec- 
tion which deters me from falling in with Mr. Harrison’s plan 
of working out a dictatorial scheme of religion and philosophy 
beforehand, and then applying it to practice? It is this, that 
all preconceived theories tend to narrow the field of mental 
vision ; tend to exclude those facts which are in conflict with 
the theory, and to admit only those which comport with it. 
Whenever we approach a subject with a theory ready in hand, 
the facts are apt to be fitted into the Procrustean formula 
of the theory, instead of the theory’s adapting itself with un- 
ceasing flexibility to the ever-changing complexus of facts. 

The history of all the natural sciences tells the same story 
of retarded progress, due to the ascendency of arbitrary theo- 
ries which claimed to possess an inherent certainty before and 
above the facts. The science of ethics—if indeed in its pres- 
ent state we can properly speak of it as a science—has suffered 
even more than the natural sciences from the same cause. 
Surely it is an imperative rule, that the first principles of any 
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department of knowledge should be sought within that de- 
partment, and not prematurely fetched from without. Let the 
first principles of ethics be sought within the ethical field, and 
let their connection with the principles of all knowledge in a 
philosophical system and with the universal ideals of the human 
soul in a religious doctrine be matter of ulterior considera- 
tion, after the elements to be correlated have first indepen- 
dently been ascertained. Let not Religion nor Philosophy 
intervene too early. Neither is concerned merely with the 
ethical nature and needs of man. The scope of each is wider, 
and embraces elements not ethical at all. To borrow from 
Religion and Philosophy, therefore, the governing principles of 
conduct, is to import the maxims of morality from an alien 
sphere, is to threaten the independence of the moral realm. 
It is jealousy for the independence of morality that has led 
the Ethical Societies to put practice into the foreground, and 
to gauge principles by their fitness to inform and ennoble 
practice, thus reversing the usual manner of proceeding. And 
yet this position, though it has never been consistently fol- 
lowed out, is not new: it is wholly implied in the well-known 
promise that if we do the deed we shall know the doctrine. 
Not indeed that we of the Ethical Societies discourage 
theorizing on moral and religious questions, and commend 
mere impulsive, unreflecting action. We recognize fully that 
philosophic and religious convictions do, to a great extent, 
determine men’s notions of right and wrong, and hold that 
every member of an Ethical Society ought, as a matter of 
duty, to make his thinking with respect to the problems of 
life as consistent and coherent as possible. But we also hold 
that an antidote to the narrowing effect of mere theory is 
needed, and find that antidote in that supreme interest in prac- 
tical righteousness which it is our principal aim to cultivate. 
There is a simple test to which all theories that assume to de- 
termine human conduct should be subjected: do they mani- 
festly tend to promote the well-being of mankind, or do they 
not? If they do not, then they stand condemned; if they 
do, and in so far as they do, they are to be approved. And 
if this test shall come to be accepted, if the spirit of supreme 
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love for and devotion to righteousness shall have been engen- 
dered in an Ethical Society, it will not be difficult even for 
socialists and individualists to dwell together harmoniously 
within it. Their violent antagonism is largely the result of 
one-sidedness. In reality they supplement one another. Each 
party represents an extreme view. Each should learn from 
the other, each adopt a part of the other’s programme for the 
common good. Yet there is little likelihood of such a recon- 
ciliation being effected between them unless some higher in- 
terest be introduced which both revere, and that can be only 
the ethical interest. 

A second objection very forcibly put by Mr. Harrison re- 
lates to the weakness of ethical as compared with religious im- 
pulses. ‘Noone can doubt,” he says, “that the whole ethical 
solution may be recast, whatever ethical training there may 
have been, under an overmastering religious enthusiasm such 
as that preached by Buddha or St. Francis.” And again, 
“ Ethical culture, carried to whatever perfection, cannot secure 
any given course of conduct; for a dominant religious belief 
may supersede and control the ethical sense, unless in a 
society where Religion is inoperative or atrophied.” It is true 
that dominant religious beliefs have, unfortunately, but too 
often superseded and controlled the ethical sense, as in the 
case of the worship of Moloch, and the treatment of heretics 
by the Spanish Inquisitors. It is true that religion, in con- 
sequence of the non-ethical elements with which it is in- 
terlarded, has proved itself as dangerous a foe to morality, 
whenever its special interests were in conflict with the moral, 
as it has glorified and transfigured the moral ideals at those 
points where the religious and ethical spheres coincided. But 
“for considerable groups and masses on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Religion seems to have reached this inoperative 
stage, and acute persons are found to regard this as its 
final form,” though “the teaching of history is against this 
view.” I, too, am entirely of the same opinion,—viz., that the 
teaching of history is against this view. I am equally with 
Mr. Harrison convinced that Religion, even where it appears 
to be inoperative and atrophied, is merely lying in a trance 
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state, from which, probably before very long, it will awaken to 
renewed life and activity. But on this very account it seems 
to me that the present situation should be utilized as offering 
a most favorable opportunity for strengthening the defences 
of ethical culture, so that no dominant religious belief shall 
ever again hereafter commit the enormity of superseding and 
controlling the ethical sense. Now, if ever, is the time so to 
fortify the moral consciousness of mankind that every new 
religion which may appear in the world shall have to justify 
itself before the ethical tribunal, and shall be constrained to 
rest its claims primarily upon its fitness to incorporate and 
reflect the highest moral ideal. 

A third objection is likewise concerned with the apparent 
inadequacy of the merely moral motives. ‘“ Morality,” says 
Mr. Harrison, “however pure and elevated, must always 
remain a somewhat tepid and prosaic stimulus,” contrasted 
with the force of passion and self-interest. “It is certain that 
men’s benevolent instincts never reach the red heat of lust and 
hate. History shows us one force, and one only, which has 
ever contended with these appetites and conquered the prompt- 
ings of self. That force is Religion, in some form.” “The 
white heat of religious enthusiasm has proved stronger than 
the red heat of selfish desire. And nothing else in the history 
of mankind has done so.” 

It is at this point that I find myself at the farthest remove 
from Mr. Harrison’s position. My reading of history is cer- 
tainly different from his. I am persuaded that there is such 
a thing as moral passion,—z.c., devotion and self-surrender 
inspired solely by the contemplation of the excellence of the 
moral ends. I should find myself utterly unable to under- 
stand the Prophets of Israel, did I not behold in this passion 
the mainspring of their work. The fire, taken from the altar, 
which purified the lips of Isaiah was the fire of moral enthu- 
siasm; the heat which burned in the breast of Jeremiah and 
gave him no peace was fervor of the same sort. And it was 
their reverence for justice, to which they gave such sublime 
and reiterated expression, that enabled the founders of Mono- 
theism to rise from nature-worship to the level of a loftier, 
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spiritual creed. Morality thus reacted on Religion, and Re- 
ligion was indebted to Morality for expelling from it its more 
gross non-ethical elements and giving it for the first time the 
name and place which it has since held as a regenerative force 
of the first magnitude. St. Paul, too, was primarily actuated 
by a moral impulse when he exclaimed, “‘ Oh, who shall free 
me from the body of this death?” And it was the desire for 
moral freedom, moral wholeness, which led him to construct 
that system of religious thought that has left its imprint so 
deeply on the history of the last eighteen centuries. Again, 
the moral impulse indigenous and irrepressible in human 
nature has plainly demonstrated its power in all the mighty 
movements of the past for political and social reform. And 
to mention but a single modern instance: in the great anti- 
slavery conflict which divided this country thirty years ago, 
it was certainly the moral sentiment of the community, the 
sense of humanity outraged in the person of the down-trod- 
den slave, and not at all a religious belief or philosophical 
conviction of any kind, that proved itself stronger than the 
“ red heat of selfish desire.” This moral passion, though often 
semi-dormant, still lives in the world; to it the Ethical Socie- 
ties make their appeal, seeking to kindle it into purer flame. 
And some of us, at least, silently cherish the hope, though in 
this respect there is a wide diversity of opinion amongst us, 
that when the moral life shall have been thoroughly quick- 
ened it will once again react on men’s religious faith, and give 
to the latter a new convincingness and reality. 

Finally, it may not be amiss to point out that intellectual 
differences tend to increase rather than diminish as civilization 
advances, and should be encouraged rather than suppressed ; 
that a philosophic scheme, however valid and comprehensive 
at the time it is announced, cannot fail to become an obstruc- 
tion in the way of further progress, if set up as an authorita- 
tive statement of truth, and that any movement which attempts 
to establish perfect intellectual unity among those who join it 
is condemned at the outset to become a sect. The Ethical 
Societies are extremely solicitous to prevent the growth 
among them of the sectarian spirit. But while they renounce 
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the hope and desire for perfect intellectual agreement, they 
find in the love of righteousness a practical bond of fellowship 
which is both close and strong. The Ethical Movement, as 
a matter of fact, is meeting with a most encouraging popular 
response, and many are joining it precisely because in so doing 
they feel that they abate not one jot of their mental freedom, 
and that their religious and philosophic convictions remain 
wholly unpledged for the future, while yet they enjoy the 
sense of unity with their fellow-men in virtue of common 
efforts to make themselves better and the world better. 
Fevix ADLER. 
New YorRK. 


“ITALY AND THE PAPACY.” 


AN article under this heading by Professor Raffaele Mariano 
appeared in the January number, and the Managing Editor of 
the JouRNAL has courteously asked for a reply. 

It is not, of course, the novelty of Professor Mariano’s 
paper that makes the invitation welcome; for he has, to speak 
in culinary terms, simply treated his American readers to a 
“ warmed-over” morsel from earlier repasts. In other words, 
he has reproduced, with proper modifications, the brochure 
which he published in 1879 with the higher-sounding title 
“ Cristianesimo, Catechismo, Civilta” ; and this brochure, to 
complete the genesis, can be traced immediately to his articles 
in the Dritto, especially to the one published February 20, 
1877, and remotely to his volume “ Roma nel Medio Evo,” 
compiled in 1873 from the “ Geschichte der Stadt Rom” by 
Gregorovius. 

It should not be supposed that these views, even in their 
author’s opinion, have gained force or solidity by repeated 
condensation, much less that the various forms in which they 
have appeared are meant by him as specimens of scientific 
work. On the other hand, it is necessary to guard against 
the inexact appreciation which his writings have encountered. 
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When, for instance, a Protestant paper, Zhe Gazette of Mon- 
treal,* asserts that his latest article is written with the parti pris 
of a Puritan of the seventeenth century, it does injustice to 
the Puritans. Sig. Mariano’s paper is, more properly speak- 
ing, a sample of the partisan literature which the Italy of the 
nineteenth century has developed. Like many kindred pub- 
lications, its chief claim upon serious attention lies in the 
subject itself, the importance of which is quite independent of 
any particular treatment, and therefore warrants the present 
rejoinder. 

As the Professor candidly admits, the question we are 
considering does not relate exclusively to Italian conditions 
(though the welfare of thirty millions is by no means a trifle) : 
it is one of international interest. Whatever affects the papacy 
comes home to millions of Catholics, and consequently is 
of importance to every Christian nation. Thinking men the 
world over realize that the so-called “ Roman question” is as 
full of actuality as it is of complexity. That “ Rome is not a 
city that can be taken by cannon-shot,” most people readily 
concede without the explicit assurance of Sig. Mariano: it is 
a fact demonstrated by frequent experiment. But the tactics 
which he employs, though milder than those of Porta Pia, are 
just as ineffectual for the solution of the problem. 

His whole paper is a criticism of the superficial manner in 
which the Italians have dealt with the matter ; yet he himself 
has rather skimmed the surface of things than sounded the 
depth where reason listens calmly to justice. What helps to 
sadden his failure is the appeal to principles, apparently of a 
higher sort, but in reality devoid of foundation and sustained 
by a mere trestle-work of unwarranted or one-sided assertions. 
So long as principles are wrong or misused, a right under- 
standing of facts is impossible; and so long as facts are dis- 
torted, no conclusion can be drawn that will afford a plan of 
action “ serious, objective, and earnest.” To open the way for 
such a conclusion, we are obliged not only to correct various 
statements of Sig. Mariano and supply data that he has over- 
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looked, but also to steady and elevate the discussion by setting 
it on a sounder basis. 


It is now some twenty years since Rudolf von Ihering’s 
little work “ Der Kampf ums Recht” made its appearance and 
was translated into so many languages, Japanese included, that 
it literally travelled round the world. The eminent jurist de- 
velops two propositions: the defence of one’s rights is a duty 
towards one’s self ; it is also a duty towards society. It is not 
difficult, I think, to show that in the actual conflict between 
Italy and the papacy the Pope’s insistence upon the historical 
rights of the Holy See is a duty which he owes to the Catho- 
lic Church, and, moreover, to Christian civilization at large. 
That the means he has employed in asserting his rights are 
both just and efficacious, will be evident to any fair-minded 
reader who will consider the religious and moral aspect of the 
question, its political bearing, the action of the Pope, and the 
action of the Italian government. 


I.—THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ASPECT. 


This phase of the question, though first in importance, is 
yet so closely bound up with the political problem that the 
solution of the one implies, for a large number of minds, the 
solution of the other. There is, as a matter of fact, something 
more in the Italian situation than the world-old friction of the 
secular and the religious power. Every blow aimed in this 
conflict at the temporal sovereignty of the Pope has had for 
its ultimate object the overthrow of his spiritual supremacy. 
Not only were the Papal States to be blotted from the map of 
Italy, Catholicism itself was to be uprooted from the soil. 
To disclaim this purpose and to cloak it over with other pre- 
texts are empty illusions or expedients that barely deserve the 
name of intrigue. The open avowals of the more sincere 
anti-papal leaders leave no doubt as to their real object.* 





* « Fare la guerra alla preponderanza cattolica nel mondo per tutto con tutti i 
mezzi, questa é la nostra politica avvenire. Noi vediamo che questo cattolicismo 
é un istrumento di dissidio, di sventura, e dobbiamo distruggerlo.”’ Petruccelli 
della Gatina, Session of Parliament, 20 Jul. 1862.—* L’abolizione dei conventi 
VoL. IV.—No. 3 24 
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Sig. Mariano has long since put himself on record in this 
respect, and the reiteration of his views in the JouRNAL has at 
least the merit of consistency. 

To his way of thinking, Catholicism is a “ religion of ex- 
ternals’—“ an incarnation of Christian truth as to the letter 
and not as to the spirit, a strict rule, a formal law,” “a me- 
chanical function.” Hence it should be abolished or forced 
to evolve into something else. Almost any cult would serve as 
a substitute, the preference, if any, being given to Hegelian 
idealism. 

To such an opinion Sig. Mariano is welcome: we have no 
protest to make against his freedom of choice. But what we 
do protest against, in the name of common justice and scien- 
tific fairness, is his method. To distort Catholicism and to 
render it odious by caricature may be quite in the line of 
Fischietto: it is not what we expect of a university professor. 
Of the numerous savants who are busied at present with the 
comparative history of religions, not one, I venture to say, 
would dare to present such a travesty of any cult as Professor 
Mariano has given of Catholicism. They are objective enough, 
or at least prudent enough, to base their criticism on reality. 

Though the Naples professor has chosen an easier mode of 
controversy, we cannot believe that he is guilty of the thread- 
bare fallacy which makes religion a purely interior function. 
Such a form of worship will do for flesh-free spirits, and some- 
thing akin to it may suffice for those exceptional persons who 
are all intellect. But the great majority of mankind, being 
composites of soul and body, have to learn of things divine 
through the medium of sense, and naturally translate their 
religious feelings into outward act. This would be the case 
even if the original balance between spirit and organism had 
never been disturbed. In the actual state of things, which 





e la soppressione del clero a noi nemico é la rivoluzione grande, la rivoluzione 
italiana, la rivoluzione politica, che dobbiamo tutti volere per abbattere il papato.”’ 
—Miceli, Session 17 Feb. 1866.— E ben vero che noi combattiamo il cattoli- 
cismo, perche convinti di scorgervi il piu grande pericolo per i tempi nostri. 
Abbiamoscolpito in mente che cattolicismo e papato sono una cosa sola,””—Gas- 
zetta della Capitale, 2 Ap. 1876. 
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makes the control of passion an essential function of religion, 
external forms are all the more necessary. Eye and ear be- 
come the channels of temptation and corruption, and it is 
only through the senses that images of a higher sort can be 
awakened, nobler aspirations aroused, and virtuous action 
secured. Such notions, elementary as they are, may be 
styled a priori; if so, they are amply verified in the history 
of Protestantism, the positive forms of which are coming back 
to ritual and liturgical observance. Whether Sig. Mariano is 
aware of this tendency, we cannot say; at any rate, it is well 
to remind him both of the fact and of the principle which it 
illustrates. He will be better prepared to understand our 
correction of his statement to the effect that Catholicism is 
merely external. 

He has no warrant whatever for saying that “the Church 
lays less stress on an internal change of heart than on the 
external and visible signs of actions—on outward effect.” 
Quite the contrary : the chief motive the Church has for in- 
sisting on outward observances is the awakening and fostering 
of inward spiritual life. She knows and teaches that the moral 
worth of any action is from within, and that, if the correspond- 
ing disposition of heart be wanting, “ outward effect” is a sham. 

She lays so much “stress” on conscience that in her eyes 
an apparently good action loses its value if the intention is 
not upright, though it is equally true that the best of inten- 
tions cannot justify an evil action. The same spirit runs 
through all the religious practices which Sig. Mariano at- 
tempts to ridicule by means of trite misrepresentations. If 
the sacraments have an efficacy of their own, this in no way 
lessens the necessity of worthy dispositions on the part of the 
recipient. Protestants believe in justification by faith alone: 
to assert that they pay no heed to piety and virtue would be a 
calumny. It is only a little worse to assert that, for Catholics, 
the sacraments are “ mechanical performances.” Has our 
Professor never heard of the sin called sacrilege, which, as the 
Church teaches, is committed by unworthily approaching the 
sacraments ? 

If not, then I fear that an explanation of less important doc- 
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trines is altogether beyond his theological range. For the 
sake of the reader, however, I may remark that in granting 
indulgences the Church not only presupposes the forgiveness 
of sin, but also obliges the penitent to the performance of 
good works; that from the Catholic point of view prayer, 
fasting, and alms-deeds are meritorious only so far as they 
are prompted by motives of faith and sanctified by divine 
grace; that the honor (not the adoration) paid to the Saints is 
subordinate to the worship of God, is a glorification of His 
works in the supernatural order, and consequently is no more 
offensive to Him than the respect shown to the royal family 
of Italy is displeasing to the king. As to the veneration of 
images and relics, no long disquisition is needed to show 
that this proceeds from the most natural of impulses, and that 
it is intended for the originals of whom these things are but 
reminders. Catholics maintain that a Francis of Assisi in 
marble deserves at least as much respect as a Garibaldi in 
bronze; nor is their conviction at all weakened when they see 
their Italian rulers placing a bust of Aquinas opposite to that 
of Buonaparte on the Pincian Hill. 

In thus hinting at the realities of Catholicism I have no 
idea of making Sig. Mariano a convert—of turning him, for 
instance, into a devotee of St. Januarius. I should feel rather 
that some apology is due to the public for this extract from the 
Catechism, were it not painfully obvious that even an educated 
man may have erroneous notions on the simplest subjects. 

Lest his assertions should mislead others, I would advise 
them to consult some authentic exposition of Catholic belief, 
such as the Catechism of the Council of Trent. They will there 
learn the true spirit and purpose of observances which, be- 
cause of their delicate adjustment to the framework of Chris- 
tianity, are only too easily wrenched out by prejudice and 
disjointed by ignorance. What is more, they will avoid the 
sophism of holding the Church responsible for the short- 
comings of individual members. Catholics who retain their 
faith, but through passion or weakness contradict it in their 
lives, are no more an argument against Catholicism than was 
the fall of Peter or the crime of Judas. And those whose 
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religion is merely superficial know full well that their attend- 
ance at mass, their charities, and their pilgrimages, though 
better perhaps than nothing at all, are not what God requires 
and what the Church commands for their sanctification. 

It is a risky thing in any case to pass judgment on a man’s 
religious motives or his lack of such motives ; but where facts 
speak plainly against his sincerity, they simply intensify the 
contrast between him and the greater number of his fellow- 
Christians who are thorough in belief and practice. 

It is no doubt by mistaking this really human contrast for 
a geographical one that Sig. Mariano has been betrayed into 
the strangest sort of distinction. He speaks continually of 
papal Catholicism; as if there were any other! Catholicism 
is one, and it is the same everywhere. His attempt to invent 
a plural has more serious results than the offence against 
grammar: it forces him into open contradiction with himself. 
Outspoken in his contempt for Italian Catholicism, he is full 
of admiration for its counterpart in Germany. As seen from 
Naples, the transalpine church is full of vigor and inward 
glow, unsullied by superstition and unhampered by parasitical 
forms. The very brilliance of the illusion adds to the cruelty 
of dispelling it. Does Sig. Mariano forget that German Cath- 
olics believe in the infallibility of the Pope, that they venerate 
images and relics, are given to fasts and pilgrimages, are 
assiduous in their devotion to the Madonna and the Saints? 
A visit to Cologne, Echternach, or Aix-la-Chapelle would 
quicken his memory and convince him that for what he calls 
“superstition” these places compare favorably with Naples, 
Loreto, and Rome. 

Differences he would certainly remark. The least obser- 
vant of tourists knows that a Teuton is not an Italian, and 
that even a Prussian contrasts as strongly with a Bavarian 
as a Venetian with a Neapolitan. Tacitus, fresh from the 
“sunny skies” of Italy, complained of the calum germani- 
cum, Twenty centuries have wrought no perceptible change 
in these physical conditions, and Christianity has not trans- 
formed the nature of the races which they affect. No such 
transformation was ever intended. Religion, as it penetrates 
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a people, elevates and purifies them; but to accomplish this 
it must adapt itself, without sacrificing essentials, to the 
national character, turning to profit whatever is noble in order 
to eliminate whatever is vicious. For this process neither a 
generation nor a century is long enough. The whole Chris- 
tian era has been spent in uplifting Europe from barbarism, 
and in toning down the pagan heritage of ignorance and pas- 
sion. If to the present day we find one race cold and re- 
served, another brimming over with vivacity, we need not be 
surprised that religious manifestations differ according to local 
conditions. In the North they are serious to the verge of 
severity ; in the South they are as lively as decorum will per- 
mit. Either a German working himself up to Italian enthu- 
siasm, or an Italian freezing his feelings to the Teutonic zero, 
would, in point of religious expression, be suspected. 

With this psychological law as a warning, I cannot share 
Sig. Mariano’s conviction that “papal” Catholicism is a dis- 
tinct species. He might as well persuade me that because 
the students at Leipsic or Berlin have not the overflowing 
brio of his own disciples, science is a different thing in Ger- 
many from what it is in Naples; or even that the guttural 
utterance of one people is a more fitting expression of truth 
than the charming accents of the other. 

The real import of the comparison, as too frequently 
happens, has been overlooked. The Church has not aimed 
at fixing a stereotyped expression of religious feeling upon 
all peoples: this would have been unnatural. The marvel 
is that she has succeeded in grafting the same supernatural 
life upon such diverse temperaments, giving evidence at once 
of her vitality and of her catholicity. No nation, it is true, 
has ever fully come up to her standard; for, to say nothing 
of her zdeal perfection, the nations as such have not realized 
completely the idea of essential Christian virtue. On the other 
hand, it is certain that all have reached, through her influence, 
a higher plane both in the religious and in the secular order. 


Italy itself isa noteworthy example. A glance at the history 
of the Middle Ages will show that the interaction of church 
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and people resulted in a vigorous spontaneity of Christian life 
that permeated thought, imagination, and sentiment with a 
power of elevation surpassed only perhaps in Catholic Spain. 
Nor were these aspirations choked down by the Council of 
Trent. Sig. Mariano is as unfortunate in his chronological 
as in his territorial distinctions. If such an inhibition of the 
Christian spirit had, as he asserts, taken place, we should be at 
a loss to understand the lives of Borromeo, Barbarigo, Philip 
Neri, Camillo di Lelli, and numberless other post-tridentine 
instances of superior virtue. And we have no less difficulty 
in understanding the discordant assertions of Professor Mari- 
ano and Professor Barzellotti. The Church, says one, has 
ruined Italy; Italy, says the other, has ruined the Church. 
And both of these conclusions, I may add, are ruinous “to 
reason and to history.” 

Both, in fact, are myopic. They leave out of sight what 
may be called the “ principle of fluctuation” in national growth. 
Not only do we discern in the nation, as in the individual, 
periods of infancy, maturity, and decline ; we must allow more- 
over for variations in the curve itself—for bright phases and 
dark phases, for intervals of energy and health that alternate 
with feverish collapse. As a rule, these variations are not 
simultaneous in every part of the world. At the very time 
that Italy, Spain, and France reached the high-point of splen- 
dor, England under the Stuarts and Germany in the throes of 
the Thirty Years’ War sank to the opposite extreme. During 
the last century, Italy in turn showed a falling off; and this 
depression, affecting her religious, artistic, and scientific life, 
has continued under the stress of political disturbance to our 
own day. The fact is too plain for denial; but its explanation 
is to be sought in the law of fluctuation, not in the influence 
of Catholicism; and, if we look for the causes of that fluctua- 
tion, we shall find that the fact is due rather to the opponents 
of Catholicity, who impede its action and menace its life, as 
history most clearly proves. 

At all events, there is no need of exaggeration. The mo- 
rality of Italy in the eighteenth century will bear comparison 
with that of England, Sweden, and Prussia; while in point of 
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culture the Italian courts surpassed those of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, of Potsdam and London.* The same verdict is 
rendered by recent statistics, in spite of the adverse conditions 
arising in Italy from revolution and misrule. For a million 
of its inhabitants over fifteen years old there are 59 outrages, 
while in Germany there are 218; 45 suicides, offset by 392 in 
Saxony, 198 in Wiirtemberg, and 166 in Prussia; 2444 cases 
of theft, against 2608 in England and Wales and 4236 in Scot- 
land.t Of 1000 births, Italy counts 73 illegitimate, Saxony 
127, Sweden and Denmark to1.[ In 1885 there were in 
Prussia 230,707 marriages and 3902 divorces (1:60) ;§ whereas 
in Italy there were 233,931 marriages and 556 divorces (1: 420). 
It must be admitted that murder is at present more frequent in 
Italy than elsewhere—a fact that is obviously due to the fiery 
and passionate character of the people. But on the score of 
alcoholic abuses she is far behind Germany, England, and 
Sweden, where excess is the result of climate. 

Over and above these facts, which need no comment, there 
are certain considerations that help to put this question in the 
proper light. From time to time, in every nation, currents of 
exceptional force are felt whose causes are difficult to trace, 
though their effects are unmistakable; now philosophic or 
religious, again artistic and literary. These overwhelming 
activities seem, while they last, to effect a transformation as 
deep as it is wide. Such was the tidal wave that swept Ger- 
many on to the reform of the sixteenth century; such is the 
flux of rationalism which, since it issued from England in the 
last century, has spread over all countries, carrying with it 
especially the Latin races. Wherever it passes, religion ap- 
pears to be submerged. Men, at least those who attract much 
attention, throw aside their Christian ways or carefully screen 





* P, de Romont, “ Le Danemark au Siécle dernier” (d’aprés les mémoires de 
Reverdil). Rev. Cath., 1876, tom. 2, p. 380. 

+ T. Bertillon, Enc. d’Hyg. Demog. p. 297. Corre, Crime et Suicide, pp. 164- 
165. 

¢ A. Leffingwell, M.D., Illegitimacy and the Influence of Season upon Con- 
duct. (London, 1892.) 

@ Carroll D. Wright, “‘ Marriage and Divorce,” Appendix. (Rev. edit., 1891.) 
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their convictions. Morality languishes, and faith seems to 
wither. 

Italy, I admit, has not escaped this rationalistic influence ; 
but is she the only sufferer? Sig. Mariano would certainly 
have revised his article had he read the complaints of Protes- 
tant clergymen regarding the condition of non-papal countries. 
It would doubtless surprise him to find how many non- 
Catholic Christians belong to no church, and are little con- 
cerned about religion.* And among those who do attend 
divine service, the proportion of rich and poor would give 
him food for reflection. The information he might thus ob- 
tain need not be supplemented by a study of those peculiar 
conditions in which the Christian pulpit and Christian lan- 
guage are made the vehicle of rationalistic ideas. This is a 
phase of “ progress” for which Italian Catholicism offers no 
equivalent. 

Yet even this broader view of the religious situation, while 
it leads to an impartial judgment, should not land us in pessi- 
mism. In order rightly to appreciate the moral standing of 
any people, we must take into account not only their average 
character, but those exceptional phases as well that border on 
the heroic, and those exceptional personalities that stand out 
in strong relief against the “common.” This is the criterion 
by which we estimate the culture of a nation. It may be in- 
teresting to know exactly how many of its inhabitants can 
read and write, how many can thrum a piano or daub a can- 
vas; but these data are not sufficient for our judgment. We 
must look at the number of real savants and artists ; they are 
the true indices of national growth. Viewed from this higher 
stand-point, Italy, in her moral and religious aspect, has no 
reason to blush for her Catholicism. Men like Dom Bosco, 
Ludovico da Casoria, and Cardinal Massaia are not found 
everywhere. That their lives and work have been appreci- 
ated and imitated in Italy is proof that the spirit of unselfish 
devotion is by no means extinct in the land. 

A word must be added concerning the clergy, for whose 








* See Zhe Forum, vol. xiii. p. 519, “ Impending Paganism in New England.” 
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welfare Sig. Mariano is extremely solicitous. His acknowl- 
edgment of the wrongs they have suffered and his apparent 
anxiety to make amends might have led him to sounder con- 
clusions, were it not for the lofty compassion with which he 
regards them as an inferior body. Had they actually fallen 
to the lowest intellectual level, no one familiar with Italian 
history could have blamed them. What with the oppression 
of the Church by the Bourbons in Naples and the Lorraines 
in Tuscany; with the confiscations of ecclesiastical property, 
the extension of military service, and the dispersion of the re- 
ligious orders, the wonder is that the Italian priesthood were 
educated at all. If, as a result of this struggle for existence, 
the organization of the seminaries is in some respects de- 
fective, there has not been wanting on the part of the Church 
authorities a determined effort to raise the standard. So far 
they have succeeded admirably. The colleges of Rome and 
the seminaries of Turin, Milan, and Verona are equal to simi- 
lar institutions in any country, while the theological schools 
of Perugia and Naples, thanks to the endeavors of Cardinals 
Pecci and Sforza, have become real centres of learning. 
Vicissitude they have known; but such has been the expe- 
rience of divinity schools under far more favorable circum- 
stances,* and such will always be the lot of theological studies 
unless they be as generously provided for as other branches 
of science. 

Sig. Mariano is convinced that clerical students ought to 
attend the universities. For what? Surely not for their 
theology: the chairs of sacred science that were once so ably 
filled have been overturned by the revolution, and the Italian 
government is not liberal enough to establish free universities 
with a teaching acceptable to the clergy. Perhaps then fora 
training in logic—guod Deus avertat. It must not be inferred 
that the Church is opposed to university education. She 
knows well enough its importance, or rather its absolute ne- 
cessity, for maintaining a scientific spirit. Leo XIII, in his 
recent Brief to the Spanish bishops, declares emphatically that 





* See “ The Divinity School of Harvard University,’’ Cambridge, 1893. 
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the separation of seminary and university is fatal to theo- 
logical studies. They flourish, on the contrary, in Germany 
chiefly because faculties of divinity, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, form an integral part of the university. In this regard, 
at any rate, Italy has much to learn from her Northern ally. 


But the “blind money spirit” of the government has not 
entirely quenched the scientific ardor of Italy’s clergy. For 
profound erudition, Cardinal Mai; for biblical learning, Ver- 
cellone and Patrizzi; for the moral sciences, Audisio, Prisco, 
and Taparelli;* for physics and mathematics, Secchi, Denza, 
Tortolini, and Stoppani,—such men would do credit to any uni- 
versity. Oddly enough, Sig. Mariano has failed to appreciate 
their worth, which is the greater because of the disadvantages 
under which they labored. He is too much occupied with 
the “ minor clergy”—‘“ not descending to them as equals, but 
raising them gradually to the height of the new life of the 
nation.” Passing over the insulting tone of this monition, we 
can assure its author that if the “ new life of the nation” is 
embodied in Italian university professors, the “ minor clergy” 
will in all probability let the “ height” stay where it is, prefer- 
ring their “daily contact with the people, sharing with them 
their joys and sorrows and procuring for them hopes and com- 
forts ineffable.” How these phrases, if they have any mean- 
ing, bear out the former assertion that religion in Italy is a 
mass of lifeless forms, only Sig. Mariano can explain. The 
logical connection is “ ineffable.” 

To conclude: the moral and religious depression of Italy, 
so far as it is a reality, depends not upon the Church, but 
upon more general influences which equally affect non-Cath- 
olic nations, and, internally, upon the convulsive movements 
of the last hundred years. On the other hand, we have ample 
evidence that in Italy Christian life, far from being extinct 
or altogether latent, can and does produce most wholesome 
fruit. The true solution, then, of the question consists not in 





* As 1894 is the centenary of Taparelli’s birth, it may not be out of place here 
to call attention to his ‘‘ Saggio teoretico di Dritto naturale.” 
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the introduction of Protestantism or the spread of rationalism, 
but in the revival of the faith and of the practices which in 
the past made religion so vigorous, which animated Gregory 
VII. and Pius V., Catherine of Sienna and Francis of Assisi, 
Guido d’Arezzo and Palestrina, Fra Angelico, Michael An- 
gelo, and Raphael. Now,as in the days of Dante, the people 
of Italy must be reminded: 


Avete ’l vecchio e ’1 nuovo Testamento, 
E ’1 Pastor della chiesa, che vi guida: 
Questo vi basti al vostro salvamento. 


II.—THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 


The politics of a people must depend in great measure 
upon their territorial conditions, upon the circumstances of 
their development, upon the historical facts which have played 
a decisive vé/e in the nation’s life. The outcome of these 
various influences may be peculiar rights or peculiar obliga- 
tions of such essential importance that to set them aside in 
framing a constitution or in organizing a government would 
be simply absurd. The position of Egypt, for instance, es- 
pecially since the opening of the Suez Canal, is su generis. 
Every “ foreign office” in Europe is bound to protest against 
the exclusive domination of the Nile-land by any power, and 
Egypt in consequence is not at liberty to dispose as she 
pleases of her destiny. Somewhat similar is the situation of 
Belgium, whose independence is mortgaged to neutrality, and 
whose profits in the bargain are gained at the expense of sov- 
ereign freedom. To come nearer home, the location of the 
American capital on the banks of the Potomac involves ex- 
ceptional conditions for inhabitants of the District, so far as 
their political rights are concerned. 

Now, a fact of deeper significance than any of these is the 
Catholic Church. For us her very existence is a something 
supernatural, the result of divine institution ; for those who do 
not share our beliefs, it is at least the most striking of human 
realities. Civil governments may oppose the Church; they 
cannot ignore her. One nation may suspend its relations 
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with another; it is not so easy to break with the Church. 
And the reason is that although Church and State work in 
different lines for different purposes, they are made up of the 
same elements. The same individuals whose temporal inter- 
ests make them citizens are, in regard to their spiritual affairs, 
members of the Church. Hostility, therefore, to the Church 
implies something more than a conflict with abstract princi- 
ples; it implies a molestation of the citizen in the exercise of 
his most sacred rights and the performance of his most sacred 
duties. It would be just as reasonable for two railways, owned 
by the same syndicate, to declare a rate-war. In both cases 
the result is bankruptcy, either pecuniary or moral ; with this 
difference, however, that neither State nor Church can go into 
the hands of a receiver.* This is the lesson that Bismarck 
learned. Failing with all the weight of his power and strength 
of his “iron will” to alienate the sturdy Catholics of Germany 
from their loyalty to the Church, he was wise enough in the 
long run to change his tactics. In so doing, he was neither 
sceptical nor inconsistent, much less did he abandon his 
Lutheran principles: he simply accepted the situation. As 
a journalist or as the leader of a faction, he might have mis- 
taken his own views for those of the entire nation, and iden- 
tified Protestantism with Germany. As Chancellor, he was 
forced to recognize the fact that more than a third of the 
Empire is Catholic. He was not privileged, like Sig. Mari- 
ano, to write on one page “we Italians” and on the next to 
state that in Italy the multitude is at heart attached to the 
Church and to the Pope. 

This popular feeling is no matter of surprise, for it grows 
out of the realization of another important fact, and that is the 
establishment in Italy of the Holy See, the heart of Catholi- 
cism. In whatever way we regard it,—as a disposition of 
Providence or as a shrewd contrivance of human policy,—cer- 
tain it is that the centring of the Church in Rome has been 
not only an honor but a substantial benefit for Italy. Apart 





* Em. de Laveleye, “‘ Le Gouvernement dans la Démocratie,” tom. i. liv. 3. 
(Paris, 1892.) 
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from the pre-eminence which it has given her among Catholic 
nations, it has secured her a lease of life which was denied by 
the course of events to other civilizations. Through the 
papacy, Rome has survived the Czsars, and, more fortunate 
than Memphis, Nineveh, and Athens, has remained in a higher 
sense the world’s capital. By fostering the arts, and by shel- 
tering science and philosophy, the Popes have made Italy a 
source of culture to all mankind. It is not only the “ orphans 
of the heart” that must turn to the “city of the soul ;” men of 
genius, lovers of research, and all who are sensitive to the 
subtlest refining influences, must pay her their tribute. The 
least that Italy could do would be to show her sense of grati- 
tude, or rather of justice, by acknowledging the unique posi- 
tion of the papacy, and by so directing her policy and laws 
as to leave the Pontiff untrammelled in his sovereign action. 
Such a liberal course seems, moreover, to be the direct con- 
clusion from Sig. Mariano’s admission that “ it would certainly 
be a great mistake to believe that the papacy could be actually 
destroyed by violence, or that it is destined to disappear from 
the face of the earth.” ‘Why not confess it? The papacy is 
truly the most substantial and imposing power in the new 
Italy, and the Pope is the most important man among us.” 
No doubt; but the pity is that he has maintained his impor- 
tance in spite of the “new Italy,” and not, as should have been 
the case, with her wise co-operation. 

Unfortunately, the Savoyard rulers shut their eyes to a 
consequence that flows of necessity from the two facts already 
mentioned. The Pope, as head of the Catholic Church, must 
be independent of all human authority. Catholics consider 
that his liberty is implied in the very institution of the papacy, 
and every unprejudiced mind must grant that it is in accord- 
ance with the principles of international law. A European 
sovereign in passing beyond his territorial limits, be his pur- 
pose what it may, does not become the subject of foreign 
authority, because, insomuch as he personifies an outside 
power, his freedom is inviolable, and could be hampered only 
at the risk of innumerable complications. But if such be the 
constant usage in favor of personages who represent, after all, 
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nothing more than their own distinct nations, equity demands 
similar independence for the head of the universal Church.* 
As the interests which are concerned in his action have, in 
the highest sense of the term, an international character, so 
must every restraint to which he is subjected encroach upon 
international right. 

Now, some sort of restraint is inevitable so long as the 
territory in which the Holy See is located belongs to any 
other power. It is not only that such control renders the 
Pope’s position extremely difficult: there are other effects far 
more disastrous. The open hostilities of opposing govern- 
ments, and the jealousy with which they resent anything like 
foreign interference, make it impossible for the Pontiff as an 
Italian subject to exercise in a normal manner his supreme 
jurisdiction over the whole Church. Here then is the dilemma 
that confronts him: if his relations with his ruler are strained, 
his action in Italy is sure to be cramped; if those relations 
are friendly, outside nations will oppose him on the pretext 
that his action is biassed, or will seek to make him their tool 
with Italy as a go-between. Further complications, arising 
from certain alliances, need not be mentioned here: they limit 
the Pope’s efforts to a protest against flagrant wrongs, instead 
of allowing him to accomplish any great amount of positive 
good. 

Only a complete indifference to history and to the lessons 
taught by wiser statesmen can account for the actual treat- 
ment of the Holy See. Metternich’s conversation with Napo- 
leon displays a breadth and a penetration that are rarely found 
in the advice given in our day to sovereigns. 


“ There is no need,” he said, “‘ of insisting upon theological reasons, which 
are beyond the comprehension of politics. It is sufficient to argue in this form: 
You cannot deny that the head of the Church is a great and powerful personage. 
As such he must reside somewhere—either on his own or on alien territory. If 
on alien territory, then he is in somebody’s power. But how could I, whose 
subjects are Catholic and owe allegiance to the Pope, consent that he should 
have a master, without exposing myself to the most serious difficulties? By the 





* Bluntschli, ‘‘ Le Droit international codifié,”’ liv. iii. (Tr. par Lardy, 4° éd. 
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very fact of having the Pope under his sway, such a potentate would rule in my 
dominions, and often be more of a ruler than myself. . . . It is not as a Catholic 
but as an Austrian minister that I desire /e Pape ches le Pape, et non chez un 


autre.’ * 


Napoleon felt the force of the argument, for, as Thiers in- 
forms us, he reproduced it afterwards in language no less 
emphatic: 

‘It is well for us all that the Pope resides neither in our midst nor with any 
of our rivals, but in ancient Rome, far from the influence of German Emperors 
and of French and Spanish kings, holding an even balance among Catholic 
sovereigns. . . . This is the work of the ages, and well have they done it; it is 
at once the wisest of arrangements and the best that could possibly be devised 
for the government of souls.” 


If Napoleon himself in the height of his power had at- 
tempted to undo the “work of the ages,” he recognized in 
the calmer days of St. Helena that his effort had been not 
only vain but also unjust.t 

Slow in its formation, consolidated by the trend of events, 
supported by the spirit of justice and generosity, employed 
for centuries to the advantage of Italy and of the Christian 
world, the temporal power of the Pope could be suspended 
by nothing short of violence, the outcome of passions which 
paid as little heed to self-interest as to historical rights. 
Conversely, his reinstatement, while satisfying a well-founded 
claim and bettering the condition of the Church, would be 
highly profitable to Italy. Without the least prejudice to the 
real unity of the nation, without any diminution of national 
power or hinderance to lawful aspirations, it would bring about 
domestic peace and improve foreign relations. In her present 
volcanic condition, Italy must feel the necessity of internal 
harmony, and realize that it is a surer guarantee of her sta- 
bility than an alliance which is both precarious and costly. 
She ought to know at least that there are elements in her 
“unity” more dangerous and less patient than the Pope. 

Of one thing, however, she may be certain: the papacy 





* Blanc Saint-Bonnet, “‘ De 1’Infaillibilité.’’ 
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will never become her instrument. “How convenient and 
pleasant it would be to have the papacy on our side, inclined 
to promote our interests and enterprises!” Assuredly; but 
when Sig. Mariano, to give these generalities a definite 
meaning, talks of “yoking the papacy to our chariot and 
profiting by its power,” he is perfectly justified in fearing 
“that the inherent and unchangeable nature of affairs will 
prevent all likelihood of seeing this vague fancy realized.” 
He does not seem to perceive that other fancies have failed 
of their realization, because contrary to the “inherent and 
unchangeable” dictates of reason. 


III.—THE ACTION OF THE POPE. 


No great effort of mind is required for a synthetic view 
of the policy followed by Leo XIII. It was outlined in his 
first encyclical, and has been pursued step by step during the 
sixteen years of his pontificate. Though developed under 
trying circumstances, it by no means shows the egotistic con- 
centration ascribed to it by Sig. Mariano, but is worthy of the 
Sovereign Pontiff in its bearings upon the Church, upon other 
religious bodies, upon society, and in its relations both to 
foreign powers and to Italy. 

1. The action of the Pope in regard to the Church has re- 
sulted, first of all, in a more thorough organization and in a 
considerable extension of the hierarchy. Since the beginning 
of Leo’s reign, there have been established one patriarchate, 
twenty-seven archiepiscopal sees, seventy-seven bishoprics, 
forty-seven apostolic vicariates, and eighteen apostolic pre- 
fectures. Does this look like “weakness, stagnation, and 
degeneration” ? 

Again, no effort has been spared to maintain ecclesiastical 
discipline, to preserve order in all ranks of the clergy, and 
especially to uphold episcopal authority. The laity also have 
experienced the wholesome influence of Leo’s zeal for peace, 
exemplified in his suppression of the quarrels between the so- 
called “ultramontanes” and the “liberal” Catholics of Bel- 
gium, France, and Spain. Do such measures prove that 
VoL. IV.—No. 3 25 
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papal supremacy is not fitted “to inspire the thoughts and 
desires” of men “ with the spirit of the Gospels” ? 

It is precisely in furtherance of this spirit that the Pope has 
given a fresh impulse to two practices which originated in the 
golden age of the Church, and which, if properly understood, 
are admirably adapted to modern religious needs. Sig. Ma- 
riano ought to know that the rosary at which he sneers is 
simply the life of Christ in miniature, and that the “third 
order” of St. Francis is a practical embodiment of the princi- 
ples on which Christian fraternity is based. If such matters 
of devotion are beyond his spiritual sense, his misinterpreta- 
tion may be understood and perhaps excused; but I see no 
explanation for his criticism of other pontifical measures 
which he, as a scholar, should be the first to commend. 

Leo XIII. in fact has striven with a tireless energy for the 
advance of knowledge, especially for the promotion of philo- 
sophical, historical, and scriptural studies. His encyclical on 
the last-named subject, having appeared after Sig. Mariano’s 
article was written, may properly be passed over in the present 
discussion ; but the other encyclicals must be briefly touched 
on, if only with a view to correcting erroneous impressions. 

According to Sig. Mariano, the Pope’s attempt at a restora- 
tion of Thomistic philosophy is doomed to failure, because 
the system itself is not adapted to modern methods of criti- 
cism, because “in it philosophy counts for nothing and reve- 
lation is everything” —revelation coated over with the subtle- 
ties and “ narrow tendencies of the Dark Ages.” This sort of 
appreciation is not new: it is the one most commonly formed 
by people who infer the contents of a book from its antique 
vellum binding, and conclude that the ponderous volumes of 
Scholasticism must teem from cover to cover with “ forgotten 
lore.” The truth is that the philosophy of Aquinas is essen- 
tially the philosophy of Aristotle. And of all philosophic 
systems the Aristotelian, on account of its positive character 
and its comprehensiveness, is the one best suited to our actual 
needs. Its author was not merely a metaphysician ; he was a 
keen observer, a student of nature, of politics, and of soci- 
ology. His teachings certainly give no support to extreme 
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materialism or extreme idealism; but they are masterpieces 
of searching analysis and all-embracing synthesis, the very 
processes that are requisite for scientific philosophy. St. 
Thomas and his school applied these rational principles and 
methods to revealed truth, just as modern criticism makes use 
of philology and archzology in studying the Scriptures. But 
the Scholastics were not exclusively theologians: they found 
time for physics and natural history, for the moral and polit- 
ical sciences. Many of their hypotheses no doubt appear gro- 
tesque to the modern mind, but to ridicule them is more 
than unfair; it sets a bad example to posterity. Fully allow- 
ing for the selective process which, in the development of 
science, determines the survival or oblivion of particular 
views and theories, the Pope insisted, not upon a return to 
medizval notions of empirical research, but upon a rehabili- 
tation of those principles which are best fitted to guide human 
speculation when it passes, as it always must, the bounds of 
experience. What he desires is, on the one hand, thorough 
investigation of every problem, and on the other a more satis- 
factory co-ordination of results than is possible with the Ding 
an sich or the “Unknowable” for our limit. This double 
purpose he has manifested by action no less than by word. 
To cite one instance: the same Pope who extols Thomistic 
philosophy erects an observatory in the Vatican. Does any 
one suppose that he means to revive the Ptolemaic theory ? 
On the contrary, it is simply his desire to co-operate, so far 
as lies in his power, with the scientific labors of his age, and, 
by taking the initiative in one branch, to spur on Catholics in 
every line of research. This is the spirit in which his coun- 
sels are followed out by men like Mercier at Louvain, like 
Domet de Vorges, Gardair, and Farges at Paris, and by others 
no less progressive at Freiburg and Washington. This is a 
side of the “ Thomistic movement” which Sig. Mariano natu- 
rally overlooks; but we can afford to be patient with him, 
considering the attitude of capable judges like Barthélemy St.- 
Hilaire and Von lhering.* 





* Revue Philosophique (Ribot), Mars 1892, Avril 1893: Travaux récents sur 
le Neo-Thomisme et la Scolastique. Both for its own sake and by contrast, Von 
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Another measure of Leo’s that Sig. Mariano cannot crown 
with his approval is the impulse given to historical studies. 
With all his shrewdness, the Pope has failed to conceal from 
the Professor his real intention, which is to elaborate a pre- 
determined theme, to botch up a history ad usum pontificts. 
Truly, it would take more than infallibility to please some 
folks. If the Pope locks up his archives, he is afraid of their 
contents or an enemy to knowledge; if he opens them, it is 
only to further his sinister designs. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is no need of worrying about his motives. What 
the world cares to know is, whether the Vatican archives 
have been opened to scholars, infidel, Protestant, and Catho- 
lic; whether Leo XIII. asks them to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth ; whether in placing these documents at 
their disposal and appealing to their sincerity he has rendered 
a service to history ; whether, in consequence, he deserves the 
gratitude which the colony of German scholars in Rome has 
more than once expressed ; whether his action might not well 
be imitated by certain “ liberal” governments, and in particu- 
lar by that of Italy, which two or three years ago refused the 
Duke of Broglie access to the archives of Turin, for fear, no 
doubt, that some of the documents would not add to the repu- 
tation of the house of Savoy. One mistake the custodians 
of the Vatican should carefully avoid,—that of handing over 
their keys to certain “interpreters of facts.” 

2. The dealings of Leo XIII. with the non-Catholic world 
have had two objects: the conversion of unbelievers, and the 
return to unity of those Churches which schism had detached 





Ihering’s appreciation of St. Thomas is interesting. ‘The reproach of igno- 
rance [concerning Thomistic doctrine] I am unable to cast off, but it weighs far 
more heavily upon modern philosophers and Protestant theologians who have 
negligently failed to make use of this man’s superb ideas. In astonishment I 
ask myself, how was it possible that such truths, after they had once been ex- 
pressed, should have lapsed into complete oblivion at the hands of our Protes- 
tant science? What blunders might this have escaped, had it taken those teach- 
ings to heart! For my part, had I but known them, I would perhaps have left 
my whole book unwritten; the very principles with which I was concerned have 
been exposed by this powerful thinker with perfect clearness and pregnant ex- 
pression.’ ‘ Der Zweck im Recht,” 2. Aufl., Vorw. 
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from the main body. It would carry me too far to enumerate 
all the steps taken by the Pope in both directions: suffice it 
to say that they have been singularly successful, as is evi- 
denced by the re-establishment of the hierarchy in countries 
where it had been suppressed, and by the extinction of the 
Armenian and Chaldean schisms. These attempts to realize 
Christ’s ideal of “one fold and one shepherd” do not go far 
enough to merit the sanction of Sig. Mariano, or, rather, they 
run counter to his notions of Christian tolerance. He would 
have the Pope prove his love of peace by disbanding the fold 
altogether, letting each of the flock pick his own path to 
heaven, believing and practising what suits the individual 
fancy. Here again we must tolerate the Professor’s idea of 
tolerance: what we object to is his misrepresentation of the 
Church in order to prove that she is intolerant. Let me state 
as briefly as possible the Catholic doctrine on this point. 
Christ founded a Church and intrusted to her the means of 
salvation: hence, objectively speaking and in general, the 
necessity of belonging to that Church. Those who recognize 
this fact yet refuse to enter the Church, evidently deprive 
themselves of the means of salvation, besides disobeying the 
ordinance of God. Those who remain outside the Church 
because they are convinced that their own religion is the true 
one, possess the means of salvation in an imperfect manner, 
or perhaps not at all. Should they be lost, it will not be be- 
cause they were non-Catholics, but on account of the sins 
they have committed. Such is the meaning of the proposi- 
tion extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. It is, however, to be noted 
that, while the Church maintains this doctrine as to the condi- 
tions fixed by Christ for salvation, she forbids us to pass sen- 
tence upon the lot of any one who is called from this life, de- 
claring that the destiny of every man is a question for God’s 
judgment alone. If her teachings seem intolerant to Sig. Ma- 
riano, I scarcely know what epithet he would apply to various 
expressions employed in this connection by the gentle Saviour. 
Is a physician intolerant because he tells his patient that a cer- 
tain remedy is the only hope of recovery? Or the economist 
who assures his government that prosperity is impossible un- 
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less such a law be enacted or such a treaty concluded? Think 
as we may of these opinions, we have no right to brand them 
as proofs of intolerance. Why then prefer such a charge against 
the Pope for insisting on the Catholic faith as the way to sal- 
vation? If he believes it to be the true religion, he cannot be 
expected to say that all religions, no matter how opposed to 
it, are equally true. 

In alluding to civil and political tolerance, Sig. Mariano un- 
wittingly treads on dangerous ground. Without following 
his lead by entering into questions of principles and history, 
and, above all, without wounding the feelings of any one, I may 
remind him that, on this score, Catholics have not received 
the most wholesome lessons from their fellow-Christians. 
Along with the opinion which he cites from St. Thomas he 
might have quoted passages from Luther and Calvin, who 
did not live in the “ dark ages ;” and, instead of trying to tell 
Protestants what the Pope thinks about them, he would have 
done well to inquire how long it is, for instance, since re- 
ligious liberty was granted in Sweden and Denmark, or since 
England abolished her Test Act and permitted a priest to 
show himself without incurring a penalty. He must surely 
know that Prussia has not spoiled her Catholic subjects by 
excessive freedom, and, as he writes for Americans, might 
study with profit the vicissitudes of religious tolerance in the 
Colonies, and especially in Maryland. A shorter and less 
painful route to the proper conclusion he will find in the ad- 
mission of fair-minded historians to the effect that the per- 
secution account is at least well balanced by what Catholics 
have had to suffer. 

3. The efforts of Leo XIII. for the bettering of social con- 
ditions began with his encyclical on Socialism, were continued 
in his letters on the abolition of slavery in Brazil and the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade in Africa, and culminate in the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum. This document drew out a 
tribute of thanks from the world, especially from the govern- 
ments and from the laboring classes. What is more remark- 
able, it compels the approval of Sig. Mariano, who thinks the 
measures proposed in it, “if not absolutely fit to solve the 
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problem, at least fit to mitigate the most disastrous features, 
and also to remove the most harsh and crying injustice.” 
This is encouraging ; for once at least the Professor is almost 
satisfied. Unfortunately, his subsequent assertions prevent me 
from returning the compliment. Supposing, in the first place, 
that he has mastered the elements of political economy, how 
are we to explain his statement that the idea of /aissez faire et 
laissez passer is “the denial of any ethical motive” ? Admit 
or reject the doctrine implied in these words, z¢., free in- 
dustry and free trade; tell us, if you will, that it is, from the 
economical and social stand-point, full of danger; but do not 
try to persuade us that it is the denial of any ethical motive. 
The origin, the meaning, and the use of the formula protest 
against such an implication—a protest which the Adam Smith 
school has time and again repeated. 

Less serious but more puerile is the slur cast upon the 
Pope’s failure to “turn his eyes to what is in the immediate 
vicinity,” and to practise what he preaches, by preventing 
luxury and profusion among the higher clergy while the lower 
descend to absolute want and starvation. This reproach I 
call puerile, because every one who is well informed knows 
that in our day luxury is unknown in the Church, and that, in 
particular, the expenses of the Vatican have been reduced to 
a minimum. As regards the lower clergy and their wretched 
condition, Sig. Mariano himself points out the real causes 
when he tells us on another page, “ Now, after more than 
thirty years, we have with difficulty resolved to assign to 
parish priests who have an annual income of less than eight 
hundred lire an additional allowance which shall make it 
amount to that sum. What a mockery! Even to our do- 
mestic servants we must pay a larger sum.” But the puerility 
borders on absurdity when, perhaps to escape the palpable 
contradiction, he calls this condition of things “the result of 
our complete subjection to the sway and terrorism of the 
papacy.” In other words, the Pope has frightened the Italian 
government into starving the clergy! The scare must have 
been the most effectual of all papal schemes ; for, besides the 
wholesale confiscations already noted, the government has 
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taxed the paltry incomes of ecclesiastics, and has even levied 
upon the pittance they get for saying mass. But the Pope 
has taken good care not to second the reductive zeal of ter- 
rorized Italy. On the contrary, he has imitated, whenever he 
had a chance, the conduct of his predecessors Sixtus IV., 
Clement VII., and Pius V. in behalf of the peasantry,* the 
examples of Gregory XIII., Sixtus V., and Innocent XII. in 
relieving the poor of the larger cities,t and the humane dis- 
position of Clement XI. concerning the treatment of crim- 
inals.~ One has only to run through the list of educational, 
charitable, and correctional institutions organized by the Popes 
in order to be convinced that they found a practical as well as 
a theoretical solution of the social problems which their own 
times developed.§ 

4. The Sovereign Pontiff has not ceased to exert his in- 
fluence upon secular governments. In his encyclicals on the 
origin of authority, the Christian constitution of states and 
human liberty, he has explained from the most elevated point 
of view the nature of civil and of spiritual power, their points 
of contact and their mutual limitations. 

These principles have guided his political action, his nego- 
tiations with various governments for settling on a concordat, 
or at least on a modus vivendi, and his instructions to the 
Catholics of different countries regarding their line of policy. 
Even Sig. Mariano gives him credit for “‘ wonderful objectivity 
and great adjustment of means to ends, entirely worthy of 
the secular tradition of the Roman Church.” But the pene- 
trating critic of the papacy sees at once “ the inner and central 
motive” of Leo’s policy, its “supreme directing thought”— 
“to reconquer Rome and regain temporal power.” 





* Gli Statuti dell’ Agricoltura, p. iii, nella quale si contiene Bolle, Decisioni 
e Voti. (Roma, 1718.) 

+ C. Piazza, “ La Mendicita proveduta nella Citta di Roma” (Roma, 1693) ; 
F, Lefebvre, “« Les Etablissements charitables de Rome.”’ (Tournai, 1860.) 

¢ Lacointa, “ De I’Influence du Christianisme sur le Droit pénal et la Régime 
pénitentiaire.’’ (Paris, 1888.) 

@ Morichini, “ Degli Istituti di pubblica Carita ed Istruzione primaria e delle 
Prigioni in Roma.” (Roma, 1842, 2 vols.) 
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Granting that such is the case, what follows? The end, as 
I have shown, would be a just one, and the means are cer- 
tainly of a nobler sort than those made use of to despoil the 
Pope. In reality Leo has been actuated by higher motives, 
by an earnest zeal for the salvation of souls and the welfare 
of the Church, and by a hearty desire to promote peace and 
prosperity in all lands. Had he been cringing, had he sacri- 
ficed a principle of religion or bartered the dignity of the 
Holy See for a little prestige, his action might bear a different 
interpretation. But, though conciliatory to the last degree, 
he has never forgotten what is due to the head of the Catholic 
Church, nor has he, as Sig. Mariano gratuitously asserts, 
striven to gain or regain the sympathies and good graces of 
any nation “at the cost of humiliation and dishonorable trans- 
actions.” When he urged the Centre to accept the German 
military law, he very well knew that France would frown; 
and when he insisted that French Catholics should give in 
their adhesion to the republic, he was aware of Germany’s 
displeasure. A less resolute man would have hesitated at the 
very thought of such misconstruction ; but Leo saw in both 
cases the possibility of a higher good, and acted accordingly, 
leaving time and reflection to clear away the clouds raised by 
passion and national feeling. 

The Pope, moreover, with centuries of experience to direct 
him, knows enough of diplomacy to set a proper value alike 
on the promises and on the threats of interested statesmen. 
If, with honor to his position, he can obtain from them con- 
cessions in favor of the Church, well and good; and if, as the 
beneficial effects of Catholicism become more evident, they 
revive the sense of spontaneous justice that originally formed 
the “patrimony of St. Peter” into an independent state, so 
much the better. But rulers and peoples may rest assured 
that no prospect of temporal power will make the papacy 
swerve in the least from the line of its duty and of its ad- 
herence to the highest interests of religion. Nor would the 
union of the temporal and-the spiritual sovereignty in the 
Roman Pontiff imply what it does in Kaiser, Queen, and Czar: 
the spiritual would always control. 
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Catholics, therefore, are accustomed to treat rather coldly 
such phrases as “ papal intrigue,” “‘ Vatican schemes,” and the 
like. Also they know what confidence to place in rumored 
connections of the Pope with the “triple alliance” or with the 
Franco-Russian league. Neither of these coalitions offers any 
great attraction to the Pope: the one aims to perpetuate the 
wrong which he suffers, the other to exalt a nation which, in 
the name of its pretended “ orthodoxy,” oppresses Catholicism 
at home and thwarts, so far as it may, the action of the Church 
abroad. The alliances which Leo XIII. would favor and sup- 
port are of a far different character,—more pacific and more 
conducive to civilization. He would certainly, if occasion 
offered, take the initiative towards a European disarmament, 
and in doing so he would be faithful to the “ secular traditions 
of the Roman Church.”: The spirit which brought about the 
Truce of God, which federated the nations in the Holy Roman 
Empire, which leagued them in the Crusades against encroach- 
ing barbarism, and which made the Court of Rome a court of 
arbitration for the strong and of appeal for the weak—this 
spirit lives on in the papacy, and would avail more to-day 
for the harmonious development of civilized Europe than the 
millions of soldiery armed to keep peace or the over-zeal of 
rulers whose protests against war are its real provocation.* 

After what has been said, it is not hard to define the Pope’s 
attitude towards Italy. Since 1870 he has consistently refused 
to sanction by his acceptance the unjust conditions proposed 
by the invaders, and has held firmly to the rights of the Holy 
See. Engaged ina struggle that is all the more painful be- 
cause it places him in apparent opposition to his countrymen, 
Leo XIII. has carefully abstained from anything like reprisal. 
It is doubtless this power of patience that irritates certain 
minds. Such people would have been better satisfied had the 
Pope asked for foreign troops or stirred up the elements of 
rebellion so plentiful in the peninsula. If he has disappointed 
them, it is because he realizes that violence can never beget 





* Ludwig Huberti, “ Gottesfrieden und Landfrieden” (Ansbach, 1892); E. 
Dreyfus, “‘ L’Arbitrage international’’ (Paris, 1892). 
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stability, and desires that the restitution of his temporal do- 
main should be dictated by a sense of equity, freely accepted 
by the people of Italy, and sanctioned by the other powers. 
He knows, too, that the present situation is the outcome of a 
movement which began with this century, and which if it had 
been properly directed would have issued in a real national 
unity, with less bloodshed and more respect for traditional 
rights. Not to deaden these aspirations, but to guide them 
more wisely, is the purpose which the Pope keeps in view, 
and of which he gives proof whenever and however his cir- 
cumstances permit. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
period of passion is near its end, and that the Italians begin to 
open their eyes. The mirage of wealth, power, progress, 
and supremacy with which the revolution tricked the popu- 
lar mind has vanished, and the reality of ruin is not made 
more welcome by contrast. What a difference between the 
triumphant tone of the “venti settembre” and the acknowl- 
edgment of Sig. Mariano that “no less than a miracle would 
be needed in order that Italy might finally issue victoriously 
from the struggle”! He forgets to blame the Pope for not 
working it. 


IV.—THE ACTION OF THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Sig. Mariano has persisted for years in charging the govern- 
ment of Italy with “negative indifferentism,” with a political 
inertia in regard to the papacy, and an idle disposition to let 
events take their own course. Yet it seems to me that the 
various administrations which have attempted the control of 
affairs have done their best to solve the problem after the 
fashion which he suggests. A brief survey of the facts will 
show that this opinion is well founded, and that Sig. Mariano 
is either very hard to please or very unfair towards his rulers. 

Could he, for instance, desire more energetic measures than 
those which have been adopted with a view to eliminating the 
religious elements in the conflict? Religion has been ex- 
pelled from the schools and from all state institutions, in 
order to emancipate the rising generation from antiquated 
notions. Its outward manifestations have been so carefully 
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suppressed that processions, solemn administration of the 
Viaticum, and devotional pilgrimages no longer offend the 
liberal eye. Its temples have been closed or turned into bar- 
racks, its clergy kept in check by drastic legislation, and its 
Orders fairly scattered to the winds. Look at the record for 
the first five years of the new régime: four thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-four monasteries abolished outside the city 
of Rome, thirty thousand monks and twenty-four thousand 
nuns driven off, over twenty-six thousand ecclesiastics deprived 
of their revenues. Nor has the higher clergy been neglected. 
Bishops have learned their duty by imprisonment or expul- 
sion from residence, and even their head, the Pope, has been 
scourged with calumnies, while the remains of his predecessor 
were insulted on their way to the tomb. And, finally, lest 
religion, profiting by this “inactivity,” should continue to 
flourish, the Propaganda was fettered, Catholic congresses for- 
bidden, the press put under restraint, and foreign colleges in 
Rome obliged to ask protection from their respective govern- 
ments. With so many “honors and immunities, prerogatives 
and privileges,” accorded to the papacy, little wonder that 
Sig. Mariano is unhappy. 

But he shows “an entire misconception of the true religious 
and moral conditions in Italy,” when he attempts to comment 
upon “a free church in a free state.” Montalembert, who 
originated this formula, had different notions of liberty from 
those held by Cavour, who perverted it, and men of the Mari- 
ano school, who turn it into a mockery. According to their 
interpretation, freedom of the Church is not what the term 
implies in Belgium, England, and the United States, that is, 
the right of the Church to govern herself by her own laws 
and constitutions, without hinderance from the civil power. It 
is not liberty wzthin the Church that they want—the rational 
freedom secured by the Canons to every Catholic, for the 
encouragement of every noble aspiration. The “éera Chiesa, 
as they understand it, is a Church in which license is the only 
rule and caprice the sole authority—an organism in which 
every organ is a head unto itself. In other words, they con- 
ceive the “free church” pretty much as certain immigrants to 
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America think of a “free country.” From this point of view, 
the Pope naturally looms up as a tyrant and “the Church 
is enslaved.” But what grieves Sig. Mariano is the supposed 
indifference of the /bero Stato to such matters. He is not 
perhaps conscious of the fact that the government has antici- 
pated his desires by fostering every attempt at apostasy, schism, 
emancipation of subordinates from their lawful obedience, and 
intrusion of laymen into the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs. Hence his strictures, though wide of the mark, need 
not be taken too seriously. But when he censures the Italian 
government for casting aside “all power of jurisdiction” and 
“every right of nomination,” he is inexcusably severe. Al- 
though contrary to the principle of the separation of Church 
and State and to the letter of the constitution, the powers 
implied in the exreguatur and the p/acet are tenaciously main- 
tained by the crown and vigorously used as persuasive means 
on every possible occasion. At this very time a score of sees 
are vacant, because their bishops have not received the royal 
approbation. 

One more instance will suffice to show how anxiety for 
progress may blind a critic to the significance of facts. Sig. 
Mariano, in his before-mentioned solicitude for the “ minor” 
clergy, thinks they should be conciliated by higher wages, 
and, to prove that they cou/d be conciliated, refers to a move- 
ment that was widely propagated in the first year of the 
“political constructive period.” He means, of course, the 
agitation set on foot by Cavour and his tool, the ex-Jesuit 
Passaglia. A large number of priests, carried away with the 
“national idea,” went so far as to sign Passaglia’s address pro 
causa Italica ; but the moment they learned the true inward- 
ness of the “ Causa,” the hallucination ceased and their fervor 
took the form of retraction. The survivors of that move- 
ment are evidently beyond hope; far more “ opposed to any 
thought of reform” (?) are, says Sig. Mariano, the younger 
clergy: yet these are the men who are to be won over by 
offers of material improvement! Here indeed the govern- 
ment has learned more by its experience than our professor : 
it knows well enough that, when the national coffers begin to 
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overflow, any bribes it could spare for the clergy would be 
flung back with a decided pecunia tua tecum sit. 

There is, however, a form of governmental “ inactivity” 
which has escaped the invective of Sig. Mariano. Compari- 
son aside, it is certain that crime has been on the increase in 
Italy for the last quarter of a century, and that in some re- 
spects it has given the country an unenviable notoriety.* 
How are we to explain this phase of national progress? A 
thorough-going deputy of the liberal party, Sig. Miceli, de- 
clared in parliament on May 24, 1874, “I do not think that 
I exaggerate in saying that it is we who are corrupting the 
public mind.” Strong as his words may seem, they are sim- 
ply the echo of Cavour’s maxim that in the reconstruction 
of Italy morality had to be left aside. Add to these candid 
avowals the example given by Minghetti and other leaders in 
publicly violating their oaths, the respect for ownership in- 
spired by seizure of private property and legislative suppres- 
sion of corporations,t the social improvement effected by 





* «71 reato in questi ultimi anni ebbe ed a un incremento progressivo; e men- 
tre nel passato le statistiche criminali non registravano che varii casi digrassa- 
zioni a domicilio, ora invece non passa quasi giorno senza leggere che nel tal 
luogo una masnada di malefattori si porto al domicilio di pacifici cittadini.”— 
Diritto, 1879. 

¢ Terentio Mamiani, in his work “‘ Delle Questioni sociali e particolarmente dei 
Proletarii e del Capitale,” says, ‘Che diro della persona civile delle corpora- 
zioni fatta e disfatta a volonta della legge, e per la cui cessazione il fisco stende 
le mani sul loro patrimonio, paragonandole ai cittadini morti ab intestato. 
Laonde agli occhi ed alla mente del popolo minuto rappresentasi ogni di questo 
caso, che il patrimonio altresi de’ privati e di antiche corporazioni va cambiando 
di possessore e di padrone a volonta della legge.’” The Marquis de Chambrun 
in his book “ Droits et Libertés aux Etats-Unis” has an observation which ap- 
plies as well to Italy in 1870 as to France in 1789: “ Among the enactments of 
the French Constituent Assembly of 1789, those which are least comprehensi- 
ble to American jurists are the decrees confiscating ecclesiastical property. I 
shall mention one here, a man of great prominence, whom I heard express such 
views quite freely. ‘How,’ said Jeremiah S. Black,—and no higher authority 
on these matters could be quoted,—‘ can a donation or a sale which was made 
in perpetuity to a religious institution, chartered as a civil corporation, be 
revoked by the State which was not even a party to the transaction—and that 
without the formal consent either of the contracting parties or of their suc- 
cessors?’? Another jurist, whom I shall not name, as he is still living, told me 
that on a recent trip through France he chanced to ride in the same compart- 
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stripping marriage of its Christian features, and it will at once 
be evident how far the “regeneration” has helped on the 
cause of morality. 

This is the “ new life of the nation, the level of its progres- 
sive thoughts and needs,” to which the clergy are to be ele- 
vated. If Sig. Mariano’s idea that faith flourishes by friction 
with unbelief could be applied to the conflict of morals as 
well, “ papal Catholicism,” in its Italian environment, would 
be burnished to dazzling sanctity. 

In his address to the Protestant Consistory, April 20, 1852, 
Guizot said,— 


“The grand question, the paramount issue that to-day absorbs the minds of 
men is the recognition or the denial of a supernatural order, certain and su- 
preme, though impenetrable to human reason. Faith in the supernatural order 
must revive in the world and in the human soul, in the greatest minds as in the 
simplest, in the highest spheres as in the lowest. On this condition alone can 
religious belief exert its efficacious and regenerative influence.” 


Nearly half a century has passed since the distinguished 
statesman uttered this truth, and the world has advanced. The 
very idea of religion is now on trial. But religion in the con- 
crete means Christianity, and the social form of Christianity 
is Catholicism, and the heart of Catholicism is the papacy. 
Hence every attack upon the Church and her head is like- 
wise an attack upon Christianity and religion itself. Con- 
versely, all who maintain the religious ‘idea and its Christian 
form must side with Catholicism and the Pope. 

Yet how can the papacy accomplish its mission unless, in 
its own possession, it stands apart from the trammel of secu- 
lar power and aloof from the clashing of rival interests? 
Says Guizot elsewhere,— 

‘The Pope enjoyed in his sovereignty an effective guarantee of his indepen- 
dence and of his moral authority. Secure in its strip of territory, the papacy 


ment with several priests, entered into conversation with them, and questioned 
them regarding the effects of the confiscations of 1789. The priests, surprised 
at the freedom with which he expressed himself on the subject, asked him out 
of curiosity for his opinion. The American replied simply that it was robbery 
at the Church’s expense. The curious part of the incident was that the Ameri- 
can Protestant horrified the French ecclesiastics !’’ 
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has proclaimed and upheld in Europe the essential difference between Church 
and State, the distinct character of the two powers, of their respective domains 
and of their reciprocal rights. Jn this fact lie the safety and the honor of 
modern civilization.” * 


Catholicity, religion, civilization—all are involved in the 
problem which discussion narrows down to Jtaly and the 
Papacy. Whoever realizes its broader import and honestly 
seeks its solution must advocate the development of Catholic 
life and a proper respect for the rights of the Holy See. In 
defending these rights the Pope discharges a duty towards 
the Church and towards the civilized world. 

FRANCIS ARCHBP. SATOLLI, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


[NoTE.—Mgr. Satolli wishes to express his acknowledgments to Dr. Th. 
Bouquillon and Dr. E. Pace, of the Catholic University, through whose assist- 
ance he was able to contribute the above article-—MAN. Ep. ] 





DISCUSSIONS. 
REPLY TO SOME CRITICISMS. 


Mr. Stout’s review of my “ Manual of Ethics” has inter- 
ested me very much; and some of the points that he has 
raised seem to me so important that I cannot refrain from 
making a brief reply ¢ to them. 

Two of the chief points appear to me to be very closely 
connected with one another,—viz., the criticism of my view of 
Hedonism and the criticism of my view of Punishment. In 
both cases it seems to me that Mr. Stout raises an imaginary 
difficulty by supposing it possible to separate feeling from the 
concrete content to which it belongs. In the case of Hedo- 
nism, indeed, he admits that the supposition which he makes 





* Guizot, “ L’Eglise et la Société chrétienne.” 
+ This reply was unavoidably omitted in the January number, owing to want 
of space.—MAn. Ep. 
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is made per zmpossibile. I do not see what is gained by such 
a supposition. I have never denied that what has value for us 
has value for us as self-conscious beings, and consequently is 
accompanied by a sense of value. If in the end we were not 
aware that it is valuable,—z.c., if in the end it were not pleas- 
ant to us,—it would not de valuable. This I entirely admit. 
But what I insist on is that what is valuable is the concrete 
content, and that it is erroneous to say that the only thing that 
has value for us is the consciousness that something has value.* 
Moreover, it must be remembered that it is only 7x the end 
that the sense of value necessarily comes,—z.¢., it is only when 
we have attained to a perfectly clear self-consciousness. 
Similarly, with regard to Hegel’s theory of Punishment, I 
quite admit that punishment would be silly and malevolent if 
it meant simply the adding of pain to evil; but what I main- 
tain, and what I understand Hegel to maintain, is that evil is in 
its nature painful. It has negative value; and in the end the 
consciousness of this negative value must somewhere and some- 
how be produced. The object of punishment is to bring the 
consciousness of it directly home to the offender. Mr. Stout 
may reply that this object is the one that is emphasized by the 
deterrent and corrective theories. Of course it is. Hegel’s 
view includes these. The difference is merely that according 
to these theories the connection between evil and punishment 
is accidental, whereas with Hegel it is essential. Hegel recog- 
nizes that punishment is implicit in evil, because evil is by its 
nature a negative value. Punishment simply makes this ex- 
plicit. It does not, as Mr. Stout puts it, “add pain to evil :” 
it simply brings the painfulness of evil home to roost. If it 
did not do this, it could not in the end effectively either deter 
or correct. If a man does a piece of work that has bread in 
it, he has earned the bread ; and if he receives it, both he and 
others are encouraged to do such work. If a man does a 
piece of work that has a horsewhipping in it, he has earned 
the horsewhipping ; and if he receives it, both he and others 





* Mr. Stout’s image of the clock surely involves a gross misrepresentation of 
my position. The shadow on a sundial might have been a better image. 
VoL. IV.—No. 3 26 
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are deterred. In both cases the good result depends on the 
recognition that a man has received what he earned, that the 
normal result of his action has been produced within his own 
world. The criminal ought to be made to feel that what has 
come upon him is just that with which his action was big. 
“The wheel has come full circle, I am here.” Of course it 
should be remembered that this is merely a Theory of Punish- 
ment,—t.é., a justification of the practice of inflicting pain 
upon a wrong-doer. It is not at all incompatible with the 
view that it would be better to reform than to punish—z.c., 
that it would be better to raise a man into a higher world 
instead of merely completing the circle within his present 
world. Similarly, a Theory of Wages is not incompatible 
with the doctrine that a man ought to be rewarded in propor- 
tion to his wants rather than in proportion to his earnings. 
Though a man has earned punishment, there may be a suf- 
ficient reason for a reprieve; and the possibility of curing 
him may constitute such a reason. Hegel’s theory of punish- 
ment is merely designed to show that there is a sense in 
which punishment is earned, not necessarily that in such 
cases it ought always to be inflicted.* 

Mr. Stout’s other points seem to me less important. I admit 
that in dealing with “ universes of desire” a reference might 
with advantage have been made to Herbart, though I do not 
think that the idea is by any means peculiar to him, and 
though Herbart’s view is connected with a psychological 
theory to which I do not wish to commit myself. I admit also 
that the provisional answer to the question, what is the nature 
of the self with which we are to be consistent? is “ scarcely 
satisfactory.” In the passage to which Mr. Stout refers I state 
that the answer is unsatisfactory, and go on to discover a better. 
I do not consider that a complete answer could have been 
given at that point. There must, however, be some want of 





* There may even be cases in which, for the sake of social welfare, it may be 
necessary to inflict pain on those who have not earned punishment. But in such 
cases it seems best not to describe the pain as punishment; just as it is best not 
to describe the surplus profits of a manufacturer (however justly they may be 


due to him) as his wages. 
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clearness in the passage ; for I observe that Mr. Muirhead also, 
in his review of my book in Mind, misunderstands my mean- 
ing in the same way as Mr. Stout does. In his reference to 
my treatment of Dr. Sidgwick’s view of “ Pleasure and De- 
sire,’ I do not feel sure whether Mr. Stout intends to raise an 
objection to my position. So far as I understand his remarks 
on this subject, I entirely agree with them. I never denied 
that there is such a thing as pleasure of pursuit, in the sense 
of pleasure of progressive attainment; or that in the case of 
such pleasures the desire remains at each stage partly unsat- 
isfied ; or even that in such cases the pleasure is dependent 
on the fact that the attainment is progressive ; and these are 
all the statements that Mr. Stout appears to make at this 
point. What I affirm is merely that in all such cases the 
pleasure, so far as I can see, is dependent on the fact that 
there is an attainment, actual or prospective, and not on 
the fact that the desire is unsatisfied. To put it paradoxically, 
if there were an immediate attainment in such cases it would 
not be an attainment at all ; because what is sought is not an 
immediate result, but a process. The only possible end is the 
completion of a series, and the series can be given only as a 
succession. No one desires a happy old age, for instance, ex- 
cept as the crown of a happy life. To become suddenly old 
would not be the fulfilment of such a desire, though it were 
accompanied by all sorts of honor and troops of friends. The 
object aimed at is, on the other hand, becoming progressively 
attained at every stage in a happy life, and the ultimate goal is 
simply the consummation of all that has gone before. As re- 
gards the freedom of the will, again, I am somewhat surprised 
that Priestley should be referred to as having understood the 
freedom which consists in self-determination. I should have 
thought that Priestley was one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of a man who entirely failed to see this, and who 
habitually thought of the will as being determined by ex- 
ternal motives. This seems to come out clearly in the whole 
course of Priestley’s arguments with Price. It is true that 
Price’s own view of self-determination was not clear. He 
understood it in the purely indeterminist sense. But surely 
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Priestley was equally unenlightened on the opposite side. 
Such a merely negative criticism as that quoted by Mr. Stout 
does not suffice to show any positive appreciation of the 
significance of self-determination. 





J. S. MacKenzie. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


WHEN a book has been long out of print and is not to be 
reprinted, what is its author to do when parts of it are 
attacked? What is he to do specially when the attack is 
aimed at a point on which for many years he has come to 
think that he was partly mistaken? If he keeps silence, he 
may seem to shrink from acknowledging an error. But if 
he thrusts himself forward to admit that seventeen years ago 
he made a mistake, he may be charged with some degree of 
indecency. 

A portion of the arguments which in my “ Ethical Studies” 
I brought against Hedonism, I find has been attacked by Mr. 
Hodder in this JourNAL, Vol. III. pp. 107-8. Mr. Hodder’s 
writing is vigorous, and when I say that the substance of his 
article strikes me as much what in his day J. S. Mill might 
have put out, I shall not have strained my conscience and yet 
may hope to have gratified my critic. But I feel concerned 
in the matter only so far as it compels me unwillingly to ob- 
trude a kind of personal explanation. 

In my “ Ethical Studies,” 1876, and in a pamphlet which 
followed in 1877, I urged that the Hedonistic End contradicts 
itself in a certain way. If you take this End, I argued, as 
a collection or aggregate, and still further if you take it as 
an infinite sum, you find yourself landed in inconsistencies. 
There were other additions and refinements, into which I need 
hardly now enter. But I used the above argument, and I 
admit that it was largely mistaken, and I would ask permis- 
sion to say why and how I think it went wrong. 

I first made an assumption. I assumed that with regard 
to its End Hedonism is bound to have an idea which is 
logically consistent. As to the truth of this assumption I 
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will say something presently, but at least the contention I 
based on it seems certainly wrong. For Hedonism is not 
forced to place its End in an infinite series or collection, 
nor is it compelled to define its End, when that is taken in 
general, as a collection at all. And so far as I asserted this, I 
was certainly in error. Whether my argument was good or 
bad if taken as an argumentum ad hominem is, of course, 
another question. It is a question on which, having let the 
subject drop, I do not now feel qualified to judge. And at 
this date I cannot be asked to renew the studies which would 
be required for a decision. As to the main point, the one 
point which I presume has any interest, I have no doubt. 
The argument did not hold against Hedonism considered as 
a principle. 

And whether a moral philosopher is bound to formulate 
his first principle consistently seems doubtful at best. We 
must in each case perhaps judge by the attitude and preten- 
sions of the writer. If he claims to have some grasp of first 
principles, we may ask him, I suppose, for logical consistency. 
I do not mean that the idea of good can fail ultimately to 
contradict itself But in my judgment it must contradict 
itself only in such a way as to pass into something fuller, 
something in which its elements cease to conflict and its end 
is realized. It must not be left stranded and stuck in a fixed 
discrepancy. And so far, I believe, I was right. But to de- 
mand clear principles from all who wish to write about ethics 
was probably mistaken. 

But what underlay this misconceived objection was, I think, 
no mistake, and, in justice to myself, I would ask permission 
to point it out. I took the view that the good must be a 
whole and a system, or (if you prefer the phrase) must be a 
concrete and consistent individual. Hedonism did not and 
does not seem to me to meet this demand. For the quality of 
pleasure, taken by itself, is obviously not a system. And 
if, on the other hand, we try to find our whole in a mere col- 
lection of so-called pleasures, we fall at once into difficulties 
from which there is no exit. I do not, of course, forget that 
Hedonism demands the systematization of life, but the ob- 
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jection here is that the system is external to the End. For if 
it is included, then at once Hedonism is in principle given up. 
To identify the pleasant and the good is, in my judgment, not 
Hedonism, nor is it Hedonism to identify the more pleasant 
and the better. You are not properly a Hedonist until you 
deny the worth of everything but pleasure. I may add that, 
though my language was in many respects one-sided and 
much overstrained, I was explicit on the point that I on my 
side did not exclude pleasure from the good. 

I may be allowed perhaps to say further that it was Indi- 
vidualism, much rather than Hedonism, on which really I 
was making war. I would not say now that every consistent 
Hedonist must identify virtue with self-seeking. But Hedo- 
nism, whatever conclusion it may adopt on this point, will 
on this point, I think, infallibly break down. It will, when 
pressed, become plainly bankrupt, or end in something incon- 
sistent or arbitrary. A rational way of transcending the ab- 
straction of the private self must (it seems to me) transcend 
also the abstraction of mere pleasure. But this is matter of 
controversy on which it is not my object to dwell; and be- 
tween some later Hedonism and myself there is no great 
cause for controversy. If I have moved a little, on the other 
side there has been movement also. Indeed, I sometimes 
fancy that I might end on terms of friendship with Hedonism. 
For if I may reject the weak psychology and crude meta- 
physics of, say, J. S. Mill, if 1 may turn my back on every 
shallow attempt to compromise between extremes or to bring 
together uncriticised discrepancies mechanically and from the 
outside, and if I may take without prejudice the Hedonist’s 
conclusion to be general pleasure, why should I seek to 
deny that such a statement may after all convey, erroneously 


and one-sidedly, the truth ? 
F. H. BRADLEY. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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THE STAND-POINT OF AN ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


TuHE Union of Societies for Ethical Culture, organized in 
1887 by the Ethical Societies of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and St. Louis, held a Convention in Chicago, last 
September, at which there were some interesting papers and 
discussions. In the preceding number of this JoURNAL we 
printed one of the papers read before the Convention, “ Moral 
Science and the Moral Life,” by Mr. J. S. Mackenzie, and in 
this number we print Mr. Frederic Harrison’s paper on “ The 
Relation of Ethical Culture to Religion and Philosophy.” 
These papers raise a question as to the stand-point of an Ethi- 
cal Society. No one is better qualified to speak on this 
subject than Professor Felix Adler, who organized in 1876, 
in New York City, the first Society for Ethical Culture, and 
whose paper in this number is therefore of special interest. 

A propos of these papers, it may be well to state the aim 
of the Ethical Societies as expressed in the Constitution of 
“The American Ethical Union” (the new name adopted at 
the Chicago Convention). It is as follows: 





‘“‘ The general aim of the Ethical Movement, as represented by this Union, is 
to elevate the moral life of its members and of the community, and it cordially 
welcomes to its fellowship all persons who sympathize with this aim, whatever 
may be their theological or philosophical opinions.’’ 





In further elucidation of the stand-point and purpose of an 
Ethical Society, we give some extracts from a recent address 
by William M. Salter, in welcoming new members to the Phila- 
delphia Society. We quote from the printed address: 


‘“‘ We are not a body ruled by a creed or a dogma, but we are animated by a 
certain spirit. We are not sure about many things and we may differ about 
many things; but there is one thing we are sure about, and that is, that whether 
there be a God or Heaven or no, there is a right and a wrong, and that good is 
better than evil and virtue better than vice. We cleave to this truth; it is the 
rock on which we stand. With it we feel that we have something firm under our 
feet, whatever else changes. We do not, indeed, ask a profession of this from 
those who join us, and we will welcome any one who wishes to have the belief 
and is not in actual possession of it; none the less is this the fundamental thing 
we stand for as a Society—it makes the atmosphere, subtler than any definition, 
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in which we live. We are not sceptics, we know something; we are not astray 
in the world, we are in some deep sense at home; we are not on by-paths, we 
are on the highway of humanity and in league with what is good and holy and 
strong in the past, and with what will be the same in the future. . . .” 

“But it is not with knowledge that we stop in our Society—indeed, our 
knowledge is only of how we ought to live, of what we ought to do and strive 
for, and so this knowledge is nothing and is of no avail unless it is turned into 
aspiration and into life. We want to live worthily of our knowledge, to have it 
transform us and make us better men and women. An Ethical Society and an 
aimless life are not compatible. A member may, of course, Jead an aimless life, 
but he is so far untrue to his membership. In the Society we wish to hold our 
members to better things; to win them in this direction by argument, by appeal, 
by mild persuasion. We would have them feel that membership is a reason for 
striving for better things—as a man’s recollection of his mother may silently 
draw him to gentleness and purity and truth.” 

‘For our fellowship is not a fellowship in which good things and bad things 
mingle on an equality; as in the private soul the effort must ever be to enthrone 
the good and to master the evil, to rise to the nobler heights of our being and 
forget the common, the base, and the mean, so in the Society ill-will and hatred 
should vanish before love, and harshness and evil-speaking should be put away, 
and injustice and pride and selfishness should be ashamed to defend them- 
selves. . a 

“«T have said that we have found truth and are trying, or should be trying, to 
live it. But it must equally be said that we should be ready for new truth. .. . 
We should see all, discover all, and fear nothing. We should learn what we 
can to-day, and to-morrow should learn what we can to-morrow. We should 
open our minds, be receptive, and live a free progressive life of the intellect 
as to all unsolved problems. As Tennyson says: 


‘ Meet is it changes should contro! 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 
We all are changed by’still degrees, 
All but the basis of the soul.’ 


“‘ The basis of the soul with its unconquerable, unforgettable sense of the 
primal laws of right is ever the same; but the area of being and the area of duty 
are ever widening before its eyes. Let us be ready for new duty as for new 
truth; let us nurse our hearts so that we may be prepared to meet it. Let us 
resolve that nothing, not our interests or our prejudices or our possessions or our 
dearest friends, shall keep us from heeding that clear call whenever it shall come 
to us. So may an Ethical Society be an enlarging, an ennobling, and a hallow- 
ing influence in our lives.”’ 


Mr. Salter has devoted twelve years to the Ethical Move- 
ment, and hence his conception of what membership in an 
Ethical Society means is of interest. 


S. Burns WEsTON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF CHRISTENDOM, and Other Studies. By 
Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), 
formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1893. 

This book will probably be read by nearly every student of our 
JourNAL, and it is consequently needless to give a detailed ac- 
count of its contents. It is equally unnecessary to call attention 
to its ‘* beauties,’’ of which a copious anthology could easily be 
culled. Every reader will readily discover them for himself,—if, 
indeed, he does not at last agree with the present reviewer in think- 
ing that the beauty of Mr. Bosanquet’s book lies at once in the 
whole and in every part. The book is, in truth, one of those 
which a reviewer feels himself scarcely worthy even to praise. All 
that I can hope to do is to make a few remarks that may help the 
judicious reader to discriminate between what is admirable and 
what is only good. In trying to do this, I shall indicate (1) what 
is the general nature of the volume before us, (2) what are the 
most important ideas underlying its contents, (3) some special 
points that seem particularly interesting in it, (4) some points in 
which it appears to be defective, and (5) the general character 
of the series to which it belongs. 

(1) The book is a collection of addresses delivered before various 
societies, ethical and other. It is far, however, from being a mere 
collection of detached essays. One or two of them, indeed 
(especially the first, which seems to me on the whole the least 
important), might have been omitted without serious injury. But 
in reality they form a connected whole, and ought to be carefully 
read in connection with one another. They are the disjecta membra 
(and not very dtsyecta) of a treatise on Applied Ethics. The quali- 
fications for such a task are two,—speculative grasp and practical 
wisdom ; and in both of these the writer seems to me to be singu- 
larly well equipped. From the direction in which his chief work 
has hitherto lain, one would naturally expect him to be more fully 
equipped in the former than in the latter; and probably this may 
be the case. But one of the most striking features of the present 
volume is the finely artistic way in which the speculative principles 
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are concealed. As Mr. Bosanquet himself says (p. 198), ‘‘ if you 
use ideas about morality, you need not show them.’’ Indeed, he 
seems to have made his philosophic ideas so thoroughly his own 
that he is scarcely conscious of applying them. Remarks showing 
the deepest insight fall from him as if he could not help it. I can- 
not remember any other philosophical writer who appears to me so 
well to illustrate the fine saying of Carlyle that ‘‘ the Unconscious is 
alone complete.’’ He loosens, one would say, the knottiest points 
of controversy, ‘‘ familiar as his garter.’’ Perhaps his well-known 
artistic sympathies may have helped him to this lightness of touch, 
which is the perfection of style. This very perfection, however, 
has the accompanying danger that the reader may forget, as the 
writer himself almost seems to do, that he is dealing with philo- 
sophical ideas at all. What flows so easily looks as if it scarcely 
required any thought to plumb; and the hasty reader may imagine 
that he has fathomed its depths when he has only been gathering 
pebbles by the shore. The more reflective reader, on the other 
hand, may find himself not unfrequently puzzled by the emergence 
of ideas that appear as if they had dropped from heaven. It is all 
the more necessary to make some effort to bring out the leading 
conceptions that underlie the work that has here been done. 

(2) The leading idea, I should say, is one that is now not unfamiliar 
in English Ethics,—the idea of self-realization as the moral ideal. 
Of this idea Mr. Bosanquet has a firm grasp, though he seldom 
refers to it in so many words. Like Aristotle or like Goethe, he 
conceives the end of life as being life itself. It is perhaps this fact, 
more than any other, that keeps him so close to the concrete. ‘If, 
sometimes,’’ he says (p. 269), ‘‘ we were to think less of a ‘high 
ideal,’ and more, as Plato has warned us with a foresight unappre- 
ciated by his interpreters, of an intelligent, that is a discriminating 
and coherent, view of life,—the view of one who is awake and not 
lost in dreams,—we should be gainers morally no less than intel- 
lectually.’’ This conception gives a certain homeliness, in spite 
of its profundity, to Mr. Bosanquet’s philosophy. His ideal is not 
something fantastic and far away, but the perfection of our concrete 
personality with its many-sided interests. Everything human thus 
becomes his concern. He finds himself at home among practical 
problems, and solves them with a wisdom that would scarcely be 
possible to a dreamer about Absolute Ethics or a Noumenal Will. 
His ideal, no doubt, in its full accomplishment, is as distant as that 
of any one else ; but he sees it realizing itself at every step. This 
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conception is, of course, common to Mr. Bosanquet with many 
other writers; but very few have grasped it so firmly or applied it 
so fruitfully. 

Another important idea, closely connected with this one, is that 
of the universal as being realized in the individual. ‘‘The open 
secret of modern life,’’ he says in one place (p. 22), ‘‘is that we 
find the universal not in the general, but in the individual.’? And 
again (p. 64), ‘‘It is a mistake to suppose that what is definite is 
therefore finite, or that what is individual is therefore narrow. 
Nothing can be noble or infinite which is not definite ; nothing 
can be broad or universal which is not deeply and profoundly 
individual.”” Hence he ridicules any flight into the blue, like 
that involved in the worship of the Unknowable. ‘‘ Alas! how 
is it with you,’’ he exclaims to the Agnostic (p. 136), 


‘« That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ?” 


What is truly admirable is what we definitely know, not what is hid 
from us. So also the true infinity is not the ‘‘ bad infinite’ of 
mathematical progression, but the complete comprehension of the 
concrete individual. As Goethe put it,— 


“ Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 
Geh’ nur im Endlichen nach allen Seiten.” 


This idea also, like the last, helps to keep Mr. Bosanquet to the con- 
crete. In this, also, he is no doubt in good company. But few of 
our English thinkers at least who have apprehended the principle 
have become so Greek, so like Goethe, as Mr. Bosanquet has suc- 
ceeded in becoming. 

A third idea, again closely connected with these, is that of the 
spirituality, the intelligibility, of the world. ‘‘ The all-important 
truth,’’ he says (p. 93), ‘‘is that we are only moral and human by 
finding a place in a system which is reasonable, which includes ex- 
ternal nature, and which we did not make, and by transforming our 
separate animal impulses and desires in submission to a cause and 
purpose which we did not originate, and yet in which we can find 
satisfaction.’’ Hence he finds himself at home in the world, and 
strong in the conviction of a rational purpose in things. This en- 
ables him to maintain a cheery optimism throughout. ‘Strength is 
brave and appreciative’ (p. 74) ; and forhim, as for Browning, heaven 
is ‘‘not grim, but fair of hue.’’ ‘‘ We are not strangers here on 
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earth. . . . I do not believe that ethical faith—faith in the reality 
of the good—is the spirit of a forlorn hope; though, if it were so, 
it would still be the only spirit possible for us.”’ (p. 115.) ‘‘ Always 
distrust people who tell you that the great men have despised this 
life and this world, and have said that there was no truth or reality 
to be found in them.’’ (p. 139.) In this world Mr. Bosanquet can 
find goodness, reason, beauty. Here, again, he is not singular ; but 
of all who hold this position few seem to me so sane, so faithful, so 
objective. 

Other ideas might be singled out as important; but these are 
perhaps enough to give the key of the position. They are Hegel’s 
ideas, but Mr. Bosanquet has made them his own. He does not 
merely now them ; he Aas them. 

(3) It would be tempting now to digress upon a variety of the 
interesting topics with which Mr. Bosanquet deals. But we must 
refrain. I may say, however, that some of the most interesting 
points in the book, in my judgment, are several subtle distinctions 
which his grasp of philosophical principles enables him to draw. Of 
these, the distinction (pp. 179, 180) between ‘‘ moral ideas’’ and 
‘*ideas about morality,’’ which occurs in a paper reprinted from 
this JOURNAL,* appears to me to be particulariy valuable, though I 
think it is partly open to the objections that were raised by Pro- 
fessor Dewey ¢ immediately after its first publication. Another im- 
portant distinction (pp. 306-7) is that between Economic and Moral 
Socialism (accompanied by one between Economic and Moral Indi- 
vidualism). It is possible, indeed, that the opposition between these 
has been pressed too far. This is one of the few points on which, for 
the sake of emphasis, Mr. Bosanquet has broken through the fine 
artistic balance and restraint by which he is generally characterized. 
But, after all, these essays are ‘‘ Gelegenheits-schriften ;’’ and perhaps 
the occasion on which this particular lecture was delivered is a suffi- 
cient excuse for a somewhat one-sided emphasis. Other interesting 
distinctions are those between luxury and refinement (pp. 268-303) 
and between sentiment and sentimentality (pp. 212-236). I am 
anxious, also, to call attention to the connection which is traced be- 
tween Christianity and Paganism (pp. 27-62), to the insistence on 
the fact that there is a right and a wrong in feeling (pp. 208-9), and 
to the discussion of the connection between work and enjoyment 





* Vol. I., No. 1, pp. 79-97. 
+ Vol. I., No. 2, especially pp. 188, 191, 193. 
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(pp. 243-250). As against some modern sentimentalism, it is refresh- 
ing to learn (p. 244) that ‘‘ while work should be as interesting as 
possible, and may be very enjoyable indeed, it will always, if only 
by our own undertaking, be compulsory as well as free, and may be 
of akind that cannot by itself satisfy a human intelligence.’’ I am 
glad, also, that Mr. Bosanquet has been bold enough to maintain * 
(what only one who so fully appreciates Ruskin and Morris as he does 
could safely venture to do) that the loss of beauty in our modern 
life and surroundings is not altogether without compensation (pp. 
352-4). Equally wholesome is the reply to Mrs. Browning (p.157), 
‘«Ts it possible to work our iron nobly and not, in doing so, to work 
our souls nobly too?’’ though the implied answer might need some 
qualification. 

(4) The criticisms that I have to make are few, and not, I think, 
fundamental. Such defects as Mr. Bosanquet’s work has are em- 
phatically the defects of its qualities. The weightiest charge that 
I should wish to make against him is that philosophy has become 
so much a part of his being that he seems almost to forget its value. 
‘‘The ethical teacher,’’ he thinks (p. 202), need not “ himself 
have reflective ideas about morality.’’ Perhaps not; but I confess 
I cannot remember to have ever learned much from an ethical 
teacher who had not.¢ This, however, is not the worst. ‘‘‘I 
wish,’ a friend may say, ‘to provide allotments, at my private ex- 
pense, for the labourers of my native country: is not this well?’ 
‘How good of you; how altruistic,’ the ethical scientist might 
reply, if he is fool enough to judge from the case as laid before 
him’’ (p. 176). But would he be fool enough? Is it possible that 
Mr. Bosanquet can have forgotten the delightful essay of Hegel, 
‘“«Wer denkt abstrakt’’? It is not the philosopher, or ‘ ethical 
scientist,’’ who is apt to form judgments on such abstract consider- 
ations as are here supposed. I cannot but think that here, in Mr. 





* Cf. his “ History of Aésthetics,” pp. 467-9. Here also, however, Mr. Bosan- 
quet is under the shield of Hegel. 

¢ I dare say this difference of opinion is largely verbal. I have a suspicion 
that when Mr. Bosanquet speaks of “ideas about morality’? he sometimes means 
merely phrases about morality. It is a misfortune in philosophy that the 
maker of formulas is apt to be confounded with the maker of thoughts. In any 
other subject (say, engineering) it would be at once recognized that the best 
theorist is the one who has the firmest grasp of the concrete subject-matter. So 
it should be in ethics. The man who has only “ ideas about morality” (in the 
sense of phrases and formulas) is not an “ ethical scientist,’’ but a pedant. 
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Bosanquet’s own language (p. 224), ‘‘the votary of science is 
accused of the very fault against which he struggles.’’ It is the busi- 
ness of the moral philosopher to correct such judgments as these, 
and to furnish us with a wider standard of appreciation ; and few 
have done this more successfully than Mr. Bosanquet himself. He 
forgets, I think, to what a large extent it is his philosophy that 
enables him to do it. 

The only other defect that I wish to mention is so nearly a virtue 
that I feel some hesitation in noticing it at all. It may be merely 
what Charles Lamb calls an ‘‘ imperfect sympathy’’ on my part. 
I may perhaps express what I mean by saying that Mr. Bosanquet’s 
attitude strikes me as being rather too much that of a Greek, too 
little that of a Hebrew. In England this is certainly an error on 
the right side; but still I think it is an error. Mr. Bosanquet, it 
seems to me, appreciates art better than religion, order better than 
reform, peace better than struggle. I venture to connect this with 
the doctrine to which I have already referred, that the universal is 
to be found in the individual. This is essentially the doctrine of 
the artist; and, true though it is, it is not quite the whole truth. 
The universal does appear in the individual, the infinite in the 
finite ; but not completely in any one individual, in any one finite. 
To put it in theological language, ‘‘ He who loves not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?”’ 
He who does not discover the universal in the individual will not 
discover it by looking out into a vague beyond. But, on the other 
hand, he who discovers the universal in the individual should dis- 
cover at the same time that the universal is not fully expressed 
in the individual. Hence the dialectic of history, the need of 
progress, the need of religion. This, I think, Mr. Bosanquet to 
some extent overlooks. But, of course, his book is only a collec- 
tion of short studies ; and it may be merely an accident that this 
side of things is less fully emphasized in it than the other. 

(5) In conclusion, I may congratulate the editor of the ‘ Ethi- 
cal Library’’ (Mr. J. H. Muirhead) on the auspicious opening of 
this series. If it proceeds as it has begun, it ought to have the 
greatest value in popularizing philosophical ideas and applying 
them to practical problems,—in carrying on, in fact, what Mr. 
Bosanquet describes (p. 48) as the new Scholasticism of our time. 
Some may think that there is a certain danger that the multiplica- 
tion of such series, which is so characteristic a feature of the present, 
may lead us, as Mr. Bosanquet suggests (p. 58), to another Dark 
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Age—an age when science and art and religion will cease to exist 
for their own sake, and will appear only in popular manuals, in ethi- 
cal and religious congresses, and in tawdry exhibitions. I do not 
much fear this. But to prevent it, I would suggest that in such 
series as this it is desirable to make the connection pretty clear 
between the practical application of ideas and the ideas themselves, 
which can be mastered only by hard study. Reference to the great 
philosophic masterpieces should be kept well forward. It should 
be clearly understood that they are not to be in any way super- 
seded. Otherwise, there might, I confess, be a danger that philos- 
ophy may be killed by its expositors, as Universities may be killed 
by their ‘‘ Extension.’’ But I do not intend this as an oblique 
criticism on Mr. Bosanquet. He, as he says of the ‘‘ great philoso- 
phers’”’ (p. 181), ‘knows his way in both worlds safe enough.’’ 
Whether he deals with philosophy or with practical problems, 
whatever he touches he adorns. But I tremble to think what might 
happen if some one else should seek to wield his wand without his 
magic. The ordinary clumsy person must think what he is doing ; 
he cannot afford to be unconscious of his principles. But perhaps 
I am falling into a Cassandra vein. I really only want to express 
the hope that the other volumes of this series may be as good as 
the first. It is, in one of Mr. Bosanquet’s own phrases, ‘‘ a beauti- 
ful book ;’’ and I trust that all the readers of this JourNnat will 
study it carefully. 





J. S. MACKENZIE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE AESTHETIC ELEMENT IN MORALITY, AND ITS PLACE IN A UTILI- 
TARIAN THEORY OF Morats. By Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. Pp. 123. 


Dr. Sharp’s skilfully but still somewhat obscurely written dis- 
sertation deals with a topic often neglected in modern, but above 
all neglected in the most recent ethics, so far as concerns any 
express recognition of its importance. It is true that one of Dr. 
Sharp’s principal theses is that this neglect is in large part only 
apparent. In modern ethics, ‘‘ Shaftesbury, Schiller, and Herbart 
will,’’ says Dr. Sharp, ‘‘ at once occur to every reader in this con- 
nection, but they are by no means the only representatives of this 
type of thought, for the phenomena which they perceived and were 
therefore able to point out and describe have served as the real 
foundation of a very large number of attempts to vindicate the 
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worth of virtue, although only too often their originators have been 
but half conscious of this fact.’’ 

To develop this thesis, Dr. Sharp begins by insisting upon the 
fundamental distinction in ethics between those who, with the Util- 
itarians, lay stress upon the work effectively done, or likely to be 
done, by a given type of character, as the test of the excellence of 
this character, and those who, with Kant and with all other * In- 
tuitionalists’’ (for Dr. Sharp throughout chooses to use this un- 
happy word as a collective name for all who are not Utilitarians), 
‘attribute an snfrinsic worth to character apart from and inde- 
pendently of its value, either as a sign or a source of something 
else.’’ The distinction as thus insisted upon is a poor one, since 
it omits all those ethical writers who, although by no means Utilita- 
rians, do unquestionably decline to recognize any abstractly ‘‘ in- 
trinsic worth’’ in a character apart from its power ‘‘ to do work.”’ 
And Dr. Sharp appears, throughout his essay, to be almost wholly 
unaware of the very existence of this large, varied, and surely not 
unrepresentative group of moralists. However, the distinction 
once made, Dr. Sharp continues: ‘‘ The Utilitarian values charac- 
ter merely as a source of actions useful to society ; the Intuitional- 
ist, on the other hand, values it for itself—that is to say, for its 
beauty . . . When intrinsic worth is attributed to character, the 
quality affirmed of it is no other than beauty’’ (page 5). In con- 
sequence, Dr. Sharp proposes, it would seem, to class all his Intui- 
tionalists as consciously, or unconsciously, defenders of an esthetic 
ethics,—i.¢., as reducers of the good to the beautiful. 

This thesis, once overlooking the defectiveness of the classifica- 
tion, is an attractive one, and leads, later on, to interesting analy- 
ses. Dr. Sharp, in developing his subject, next proceeds to a not 
unskilful preliminary discussion of the ‘‘ Theory of Altruism,’’ 
which, for reasons later explained, he finds it necessary to dispose 
of in advance. For one cannot discuss ‘‘the good’’ unless one 
first defines in what sense my private good can be opposed, if at all, 
to the general good. With the use of arguments that are in part 
rather tediously familiar to all readers of this literature, our author 
first explains (pp. 11-17) that ‘‘the object of desire is always 
pleasure (or freedom from pain).’’ He then explains that never- 
theless, owing to the way in which ‘‘ the unconscious and involun- 
tary plays a part, to an extent varying in the individual cases in all 
conscious volition’ (p. 19), our voluntary actions are, as a fact, 
not wholly under the control of the desire for pleasure. The latter 
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is sure to predominate only when we deliberate with care; but in 
that case indeed, if we look over the whole of life, ‘‘ happiness will 
seem to be the equivalent of good’’ (p. 21), a result which Dr, 
Sharp supposes to be ‘‘ practically independent of any particular 
theory of the will.’’ 

But now it does not follow, so our author next reasons, that to 
desire happiness is to desire my own pleasure. ‘‘ Zhe tdea of a pos- 
sible pleasure tends to arouse the desire to see it attained. Of this law, 
egoism, or the desire for our own happiness, and altruism, or the 
desire for others’ happiness, are but special cases’’ (p. 24). The 
reasoning upon this topic constitutes, in fact, the not unskilful ex- 
position already referred to, and Dr. Sharp holds, much as Wundt 
has maintained, that no ‘‘indirect’’ origin for Altruism is psycho- 
logically needed. In this one can certainly agree without hesita- 
tion. Later, in the same chapter of his essay, Dr. Sharp, in further 
discussing the relations of Egoism and Altruism, approaches, but 
does not quite consciously face, the considerations which have led 
those moralists who are neither ‘‘ Intuitionalists’’ nor Utilitarians 
to the now fairly familiar observation that this whole distinction of 
Egoism and Altruism is not only psychologically indifferent as to 
its origin, but ethically quite unimportant as to its results, so that, 
in fact, mo significant moral activity is definable as essentially ezther 
egoistic or altruistic. The stress laid by Utilitarians upon the cat- 
egories of Ego and Alter is, as Wundt has already in effect pointed 
out, merely a survival of the doctrine of the individual soul-sub- 
stance as an ultimate and unconquerably separate entity. One gets 
rid of the soul-substance in psychology, but remains its victim in 
ethics, just as, with regard to the will, one learns in psychology to 
respect the enormous complexity of the mechanism of volition, but 
remains in ethics still the prey of an old-fashioned and abstract 
simplification, which identifies the ‘‘ desirable’ with the ‘‘ pleas- 
urable.’’ Asa fact, two intimate and devoted friends, while they 
give themselves over to the business of their friendship, are neither 
egoistic nor altruistic ir.the sense in which those two words are op- 
posed to each other in meaning. Each of the friends is devoted 
to their concrete life together, to their talk, work, co-operation,— 
to all for which dofh of them are at once essential. Each friend 
lives, not ‘‘in the other,’’ as other, but in that which is ¢hefrs. In 
such a case neither I nor you can be the container of the end. It 
is We who contain this end,—we as the two of us. 

But Dr. Sharp does not quite reach this point of view, and stops 
VoL. 1V.—No. 3 27 
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short, after all, with the ‘‘ everybody to count as one,’’—a most 
pernicious formula. In a healthy social function nodody counts as 
one; everybody is, at the very least, ‘‘twinned.’’ Still, this old 
Utilitarian formula, with a few restrictions as to its application, 
being once in hand, Dr. Sharp returns to these complications of 
life which have led the Intuitionalist to lay stress upon other tests 
of the good than the foregoing. The current special rules of mo- 
rality are, from the Utilitarian point of view, efforts to conform the 
individual to the general welfare; but their complexity, and some 
other and, as Dr. Sharp seems to hold, some heretofore ill-defined 
fact about them, has given the Intuitionalists great influence in 
maintaining that the current moral rules have still some deeper 
meaning than their utilitarian value. This other, this ill-defined 
fact, which has led the Intuitionalists to get such influence is, so 
Dr. Sharp maintains (p. 43), ‘‘the aspiration born of admiration, 
love, or respect for a definite ideal of character’ to which these 
Intuitionalists have appealed. Their opponents have replied by ask- 
ing how it is that if a virtuous character is known only by the fact 
that it is ideally admirable in itself, apart from its effects, virtue does 
still, as a fact, produce happiness. And hereto the Intuitionalists 
have indeed had no appeal but to a sort of pre-established harmony. 
In view of this helplessness of the Intuitionalists to explain the 
utility of their ideal virtues, which are not to be defined as idea 
because of their utility, but which miraculously prove to be useful 
despite their non-utilitarian definition, and in view also of the actual 
influence and plausibility of this paradoxical notion of the Intui- 
tionalists, Dr. Sharp proposes to solve the problem of the whole 
situation by proving that the utilitarian ideal of the good working 
qualities of character will of itself explain why such qualities 
should appear as ideally admirable, apart from their utility, just as 
the Intuitionalists make them. And the proof depends upon the 
thesis that the moral beauty of a character is, as it were, the phe- 
nomenon of its utility—a phenomenon which, as resulting from an 
appeal to the disinterested zesthetic admiration of the observer, will 
make this observer forget the utility which is at its basis, and will 
so tend to make him regard this beauty as an end in itself. Thus, 
on the basis of a modern Utilitarianism, Dr. Sharp can still make 
good a sort of return to Shaftesbury. 

In order to succeed in this enterprise it is ‘‘ necessary to show 
that beauty in conduct arises according to the general laws of 
zesthetics,’’ and that the conditions for our finding such beauty are 
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‘supplied by altruistic conduct’’ (p. 49). To this investigation 
Dr. Sharp devotes Chap. III. of his essay, entitled “‘ An Analysis 
of Moral Beauty.’’ In conduct, as elsewhere, the sublime (pp. 54 
-68), the skilful (p. 68), the united in plan (p. 70), the symmetri- 
cal (p. 72), the harmonious (p. 73), the peacefully self-possessed or 
idyllic (p. 75 seg.), have all of them a power to arouse esthetic 
admiration. In all these cases, except the last, beauty and right- 
ness of conduct may in some respects conflict ; but, on the whole, 
altruism, in Dr, Sharp’s opinion, will so often coincide with the 
sort of action which excites admiration in the beholder that ‘‘ the 
connection between beauty and universal utility presents no mys- 
teries’’ (p. 89). But of course it does not follow, as the Intuition- 
alists have, in Dr. Sharp’s opinion, virtually held, that the beautiful 
character is as such the good, but it follows only that utility of 
character will very often appear as beautiful (cf. p. 91). The 
‘* esthetic element in morality,’’ considered in a following chapter 
on ‘* The Aésthetic Method in Ethics,’’ is unsatisfactory by itself 
(p. 100). Viewed in its true relation to Utilitarianism it becomes 
explicable. The essentially zsthetic distinction between ‘‘ high 
and low’’ satisfactions is a case to which Dr. Sharp then applies his 
method (p. 108 seg.). In the concluding chapter of the essay, 
stress is laid upon the way in which the ‘“ pressure of other wills’’ 
(#.¢., the force of social suggestion as brought to bear upon indi- 
viduals) tends, in the fashion which Adam Smith long ago pointed 
out, to convert the zsthetic judgments as to the worth of altruistic 
couduct into interests which impose themselves upon the individ- 
ual in the form of moral obligation. 

So much for this not altogether novel but decidedly ingenious 
analysis. As the present reviewer has no disposition to defend the 
Intuitionalists of Dr. Sharp’s classification from the due exposure 
of the abstractness of their ideals, the chief criticism to be made 
on this dissertation is the one implied in several of the foregoing 
remarks. As a fact, no account of the esthetic element in moral- 
ity can be complete which fails to take account of the beauty pos- 
sessed by those forms of conduct which, being moral, are essentially 
neither egoistic nor altruistic. 


JostaH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PoLiTiIcCAL Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
M.A., D.Sc. Vol. I. London: Adam & Charles Black. Pp. 
xili, 451. 

Professor Nicholson’s treatise, so far as we may judge from the 
first volume, promises to be an important contribution to economic 
literature. ‘To some extent the author has stated the case for one 
side of a controversy of which we shall probably hear more as 
time goes on. The trenchant criticisms to which political econ- 
omy has recently been submitted in many quarters have not been 
altogether without effect on the official exponents of the science in 
Great Britain. We have already among us a school of econo- 
mists who, while anxious to maintain unbroken continuity with 
the traditions of the past, nevertheless desire to see the science 
strengthen its position by obtaining a firmer grasp of the nature of 
the forces which are moving our social institutions as a whole—a 
school the members of which are impressed with a sense of the 
unity underlying our social problems, and of the intimate relation- 
ship of economics to history on the one side and ethics on the 
other, and of its ultimate tendency to be deeply influenced by the 
advances which are being made in the biological group of sciences. 
Professor Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles of Economics,’’ published three 
years ago, has given a great stimulus to this school in England. 
In Professor Nicholson’s book we have what must in one sense be 
considered as a brief on the other side. Professor Marshall has 
regarded political economy as ‘‘a study of man’s actions in the 
ordinary business of life.’’ Economics, he has told us, “‘ is a science 
of human action; and economic laws, properly so called, are laws 
of human action.’’ Professor Nicholson, on the other hand, in- 
sists that it is the duty of the economist to fix his attention on 
wealth, and to consider other social factors only so far as they ap- 
parently affect wealth. While he allows that no economist imagines 
that wealth can be treated quite independently of other social phe- 
nomena, he considers that there is a science concerned with wealth 
sufficiently distinct and sufficiently important to be studied sepa- 
rately ; and he even goes so far as to say that biology has about as 
much to do with political economy as with constitutional history, 
and apparently (by inference from his text) as little as astronomy 
with esthetics. As to the relationship of the science of economics 
to ethics he is equally uncompromising. He quotes with approval 
Sir Frederick Pollock to the effect that the analytical branch of 
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political science is altogether independent of ethical theories ; and 
he expresses strongly his dissent from the view that the comparison 
of ethical ideals, or the arbitrary choice of one in particular, comes 
within the province of political economy. 

Now, while nothing but good can come of having this side of 
the question so clearly and forcibly stated as it is in these pages, 
we venture to doubt whether Professor Nicholson has quite fully 
realized the nature of the case on the other side or the strength of 
the position which its advocates have taken up. His strongest plea 
is one which he does not appear to make much of, namely, that 
the science of sociology as a whole is still in its youth. But ad- 
mitting that it is making rapid progress, and no one who is familiar 
with the present outlook can deny it, it seems almost impossible to 
resist the conclusion that the science of political economy must be 
ultimately far more deeply influenced than Professor Nicholson 
deems possible by the advances which are being made in other 
branches of knowledge. We must always remember that we have 
in human society, and, in particular, in that aspect of it with which 
the economist is concerned, only the highest phase of that strug- 
gle for existence with which the biologist has already dealt ona 
lower plane. It is with the complex aspects of this struggle that 
the political economist is in reality dealing when he is concerned 
with the distribution of wealth. As Mill was clear-sighted enough 
to observe, ‘‘only through the principle of competition has political 
economy any pretension to the character of a science.’? Once we 
admit this, we have extended the frontiers of political economy to 
include a far wider territory than Professor Nicholson deems it to 
be his duty to be concerned with. If the principle of competition 
occupies this central position in the science, then political economy, 
if it is to retain the influence which it has won in the past, must 
be concerned not only with the study of our social phenomena as 
they exist, but also to some extent with the study of the forces 
which are behind them, and which are continually modifying them. 
As a matter of fact, it is this neglect of the study of the springs of 
human conduct which has brought the older school of economists 
into a kind of ‘antagonism with a large section of those who are in 
actual touch with the political and social problems of the time 
—an antagonism so significant that there is probably not any 
greater misfortune which could befall either of the two great po- 
litical parties in England, at the present time, than to be seri- 
ously suspected of being identified with that school. Professor 
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Nicholson apparently misunderstands, to some extent, the position 
taken up by those who urge a connection between the science 
of political economy and the science of ethics. He appears to 
conceive the former to be altogether independent of the latter 
because the arbitrary choice of a particular ethical ideal does not 
come within the province of economics. But who is there who seri- 
ously urges that it is any more the duty of a professor of the 
science of economics to advocate the choice of a particular ethical 
ideal than it is his duty to advocate the choice of a particular 
religion? What many of us, who cannot quite agree with Pro- 
fessor Nicholson, do however urge, and urge strongly, is that, as 
political economy deals in the widest sense with the results of 
man’s actions in society (when it deals with the production and 
distribution of wealth), that science must ultimately have very inti- 
mate connections with the department of knowledge which treats 
of man as a source of action, namely, ethics. To admit this is 
not in any way to exclude the conviction that political economy 
will continue to advance strictly in the spirit of the scientific tradi- 
tions of the past. But while we may confidently look to it to 
enunciate a certain body of principles partaking of the character 
of physical laws (such as the law of diminishing returns), we may 
also venture to hope that a study, at once wider and closer, of the 
forces which are moving society will enable the economist in the 
future to judge with greater certainty of the direction in which 
our social phenomena are being modified by those forces, and to 
estimate more accurately than he has hitherto been able to do the 
limits within which such modification will take place. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is that on 
‘‘Tdeal Economic Distribution.’’ Professor Nicholson dissents 
from the statement, quoted from Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Principles,”’ that ‘‘ the 
aim of Economic distribution is to apportion the produce among 
the members of the community so that the greatest amount of 
utility or satisfaction may be derived from it.’’ He does not re- 
gard the ideal of the greatest utility as necessarily the same thing 
as the ideal of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Maximum freedom is to him at least as attractive, and he adds, 
pregnantly, ‘‘ For my own part, I should not care to regard equality 
of distribution, even if it could be shown to be both practicable 
and also productive of maximum happiness, as the ultimate goal 
of human progress’’ (p. 233). Professor Nicholson in this will 
have most evolutionists with him. Despite his earlier remarks as 
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to the want of connection between economics and the biological 
group of sciences, the truth underlying this statement never comes 
home so directly to any one else as to the biological student. It is 
the latter who is able to grasp at the outset the importance of the 
fundamental fact that the forces concerned in our evolution in so- 
ciety are not those which make primarily for our happiness, but 
rather those which tend to bring all the members of society into 
the fairest and freest rivalry it is possible to attain to. Hence 
all our progress, as Professor Marshall has well remarked, is to- 
wards ‘freedom of industry and enterprise, or, more shortly, 
economic freedom.”’ 

Professor Nicholson’s criticism of modern socialism is scarcely 
as full or as searching as could be wished. It can hardly be ques- 
tioned nowadays that economists would better serve the cause of 
science by following the example of Schaffle in undertaking a more 
detailed examination of the proposals of socialism, rather than by 
confining themselves to general remarks as to the impossibility or 
the impracticability of socialist utopias. It is the more regrettable 
that Professor Nicholson has followed the general custom, as he 
seems to have a firm grasp of the important fact, missed by many 
in these times, that the ultimate effect of most of the apparent 
exceptions to the freedom of contract which we are allowing under 
the pressure of so-called socialist tendencies, is not to limit this 


freedom, but to give it reality. 
BENJAMIN KIDD. 


A History or SociatismM. By Thomas Kirkup. Edinburgh: A. 
& C. Black. 


It is somewhat difficult to discover the position which Mr. Kirkup 
intended his work to occupy with regard to the history of Socialism. 
To a writer treating of a movement such as this there are at least 
three waysopen. He may examine the nature of Socialism, putting 
it in his mental balance and pronouncing his judgment in its dis- 
paragement or its favor; or he may pass in review the theories of 
its chief supporters, expounding, contrasting, and examining them. 
But there is still a third way. He may write the history of the 
movement in its true sense, that is, describe its origin and progress. 
As Mr. Kirkup has written a previous work, and as that work deals 
with Socialism from the first of these three supposed stand-points, 
the present volume does not attempt intrusion into the province 
of its predecessor. But which of the latter two ways of handling 
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his subject does Mr. Kirkup adopt? Is he writing a history of 
theory or a history of a movement? This is a question which it is 
much easier to ask than to answer, for traces of departures in both 
directions meet the reader. Mr. Kirkup starts off to discuss the 
theories of the French Communists and of a couple of German 
Socialists, and concludes with an account of the nature of Anar- 
chism in Russia and the present condition of Socialism in Europe. 
Complete separation between the theories of the prominent leaders 
and the history of a movement is, of course, impossible, as, indeed, 
it is undesirable; for no true historian can or should attempt to 
describe what people are doing without describing what they are 
thinking. But there is a difference between complete separation and 
subordination. If the history of the theories of Socialism are the 
subject of a book, the facts of the movement require notice so far, 
and only so far, as they serve to illustrate and give reality to and 
occasion for these theories; but if, on the other hand, it is the 
movement itself which occupies our attention, then the theories 
become in their turn influences and causes. Mr. Kirkup does not 
treat either the theories or the movement as subordinate. It isa 
pity that he did not lay down the lines of his work a trifle more 
definitely, for as it stands now it is unsatisfactory in whatever aspect 
we view it. So true is this that it is not unfair to say that in at- 
tempting both tasks he is successful in neither. 

As a history of Socialistic theories the present work suffers from 
many and most serious defects. It follows the wearisome but time- 
honored custom of describing in considerable detail the essentially 
artificial schemes of St.-Simon and Fourier. It even criticises 
them. But if this be an instance of excessive commission, there 
are many of comparative omission. A reader who derived his 
knowledge from the study of Mr. Kirkup’s book could not avoid 
the impression that till within a year or so there were no socialist 
writers in England, with the saving exception of Owen. Rodbertus, 
again, to turn to the German school, is treated to some six pages 
of most unsatisfactory criticism, while Lassalle, whose life was so 
much more interesting and whose Socialism was so much less 
thorough, receives close upon fifty. But if scientific influence is 
the test of an author’s importance, surely the teacher of Lassalle 
and the real founder of German State Socialism deserves a little 
more attention. It is curious, too, to read of Schaeffle as the in- 
terpreter of Marx. If he is, the chief function of the interpreter 
must be deemed inimical, for in the ‘‘ Quintessence of Socialism,’’ 
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the very work to which Mr. Kirkup refers, Schaeffle pitches over- 
board that theory of value which Marx cherishes with such mis- 
placed affection, and refers somewhat triumphantly to a destructive 
criticism, published in another book, of social democracy. There 
are other failings of a different order noticeable when we turn to 
Mr. Kirkup’s criticism of Socialistic and economic theories. It is 
somewhat late in the day to have to echo the oft-repeated remark 
that Marx and his followers based themselves not on Ricardo, but 
on their own misconceptions as to Ricardo’s meanings; but in 
the face of Mr. Kirkup’s constant assertions, repetition, however 
monotonous, is inevitable. It is, however, more pleasant to record 
instances of agreement than of difference. 

There can be no doubt that the theory of Jatssez-faire has 
suffered repulse from the dominant position which it threatened 
to hold in the writings of economists, though possibly some eco- 
nomic historians will demur to the sweeping assertion that ‘In 
England, Socialists are now the chief promoters of the advance 
in economic study from the ordinary stand-point to the histori- 
cal, and from the historical to the evolutionary point of view.’’ 
Without staying to canvass the meaning of the later advance 
thus described, some readers, and amongst them the present 
writer, would no doubt like to know to which of the present 
school of economic historians reference is made—for these are 
surely the chief promoters of the advance towards the historical 
study of economics. 

The chapters which deal with the more truly historical aspect of 
the Socialistic movement are somewhat unequal. The best is that 
which treats of Anarchism with especial reference to its connection 
with the more orthodox Socialism, and its growth and development 
in Russia. Others deal with the Red International, with the early 
English Socialism, and with the recent progress of Socialism, etc. 
Of these the most unsatisfactory is that which refers to England. 
No adequate attempt is made to account for the present aspect of 
Socialism in this country. There was a man named Robert Owen, 
and there is a present Socialistic party, is the burden of the story ; 
but, unfortunately the genesis of this party, and the early influences 
brought to bear on it, escape notice, with the not unnatural con- 
sequence that an undue importance in its formation is ascribed to 
Marx. But English Socialism is very indigenous in its character. 
A host of inferior writers urged its progress, and under the veil of 
various movements, political as well as social, it grew in strength 
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and made good its advance. This it is which gives it the im- 
portance which Mr. Kirkup deems its due. 
E. C. K. Gonner. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


DE LA DIVISION DU TRAVAIL SOCIAL. Par E. Durkheim. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1893. 


This book, which appears from the title to be a work on political 
economy or sociology, is in reality a treatise on ethics. To speak 
more correctly, it seeks, in the economic and social facts summed 
up under the formula of the division of labor, the verification of 
a moral thesis. This thesis is as follows: 


‘* Morality is developed in history and under the influence of historic causes ; 
that is, it has a part to perform in our every-day life. What it is at any given 
time depends on the conditions then prevalent in society which do not permit 
it to be otherwise. The proof of this is that morality changes when the condi- 
tions change, and only then. If the ancient Romans did not have the broad 
conception of humanity that we have to-day, this was not due to their narrowness 
of intelligence, but to the fact that such ideas were incompatible with the nature 
of a Roman town. Our cosmopolitanism could no more have existed there than a 
plant can grow in a soil not only incapable of nourishing it, but which is sure to 
kill it. But, on the other hand, the fact that cosmopolitanism has since made its 
appearance, is not due to any philosophical discoveries ; it is not because our minds 
have been opened to truths which we failed to appreciate before; it is rather be- 
cause changes have taken place in the structure of society which render neces- 
sary achange in our moral notions. Moral ideas, then, are formed, transformed, 
and maintained by causes of an experimental nature. These are the only causes 
which the science of ethics undertakes to ascertain.”’ 


It seems clear, then, according to M. Durkheim, that changes in 
moral ideas are chiefly brought about by the transformations that 
occur in society as a whole. The author is, indeed, led by a 
natural progression of ideas to study the solidarity of society, of 
which he distinguishes two forms: one mechanical, due to the 
similarity of the elements that compose the social body; the other 
organic, due to a division of labor among those elements, which 
more and more tend to differentiate. The first form is mainly found 
in ancient times, when society was divided into clans and castes ; 
the second belongs to our modern society. The study of these 
two forms brings M. Durkheim to the following conclusions : 

“A characteristic of the moral order is that it sets forth the fundamental con- 


ditions of social solidarity. Law and morality are the ties which bind us to each 
other and to society, and which make of the entire mass of individuals an ag- 
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gregate and coherent whole. In other words, everything which is the source 
of solidarity, everything that forces a man to take account of others and to regu- 
late his movements by something besides his own selfish impulses, is moral ; and 
morality is all the more vigorous when such ties are strong and numerous. . . 
But for all that, we cannot be reconciled to a formula which makes morality a 
mere function of social interest. Without doubt, society could not exist if its parts 
were not in some way united. But solidarity is only one of the conditions of its 
existence. There are others, not less necessary, which are not moral. More- 
over, in the net-work of ties which constitutes morality there may be some 
which are not useful, or which have force without reference to their degree of 
utility. The idea of utility, therefore, cannot be recognized as an essential 
element in our definition.” 


Attention is called to the originality of this conception of ethics, 
which has no resemblance to the views of Spencer, although it is 
also based on the inductive method. We can only point out here, 
in passing, that M. Durkheim’s book treats many minor phases of 
the subject in an ingenious and able manner, as, for instance, in 
what he says of the relation of justice and charity (p. 129), and 
of egoism and altruism (p. 214). 

E. Borrac. 


ParRIs. 


LES LUTTES ENTRE SOCIETES HUMAINES ET LEURS PHASES SUCCES- 
SIVES. Par J. Novicow. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1893. 


This very interesting and very suggestive book, full of facts and 
ideas, applies the methods of physical and natural science to the 
study of moral and social questions. From this point of view it 
appears to be allied to the philosophy of the evolutionists, although 
it nowhere sets up Spencer as an authority. The conflicts of man- 
kind are considered as a particular instance of a general law which 
embraces the entire universe. The book might have had for its 
motto the words of Heraclitus, ‘‘ é xrédeuog mdtep mavtwyv.’’ The 
author tries to prove that conflict is natural, universal, perpetual, 
and necessary, that it assumes a great number of forms, and that the 
most ancient and imperfect of these—war, massacre—the progress 
of humanity tends more and more to eliminate. He distinguishes 
two kinds of conflict, one slow and irrational (belonging to the past), 
including homicides, brigandage, slavery, robbery, persecution, 
intolerance, etc. ; the other quick and rational (that of the future), 
using competition and argument. The book closes with a criti- 
cism, often very keen, of the errors of modern politics. The prin- 
cipal objection to be brought against it is that it is too discursive, 
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too redundant. The instances cited are so numerous and confusing 
that they obscure the main idea, As a German proverb says, 
‘* The trees hide the forest.”’ 

E. Borrac. 


L’ANNEE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Par F. Pillon. Paris: Félix Alcan, 

1893. 

M. Pillon, with his teacher M. Renouvier, was one of the found- 
ers of Neo-Kantianism in France. For nearly twenty years they 
both applied the principles of their philosophy to all questions, 
moral, social, political, religious, literary, scientific, etc., in a val- 
iant little weekly review, La Critique philosophique, to which they 
were almost the only contributors. Since this review ceased to ap- 
pear, M. Pillon has in some degree replaced it by a sort of annual 
inventory of all the most recent philosophical publications in 
France, of which he has now given us the third volume under the 
title ‘‘ L’Année philosophique.’’ In it we find an interesting essay 
upon Schopenhauer and the ‘‘ Metaphysics of Pessimism,’’ by M. 
Renouvier ; an original study by M. Dauriac on ‘‘ The Nature 
of Emotion,’’ in which he improves and very happily completes 
the well-known theory of William James; and finally a very 
learned exposition of the ‘‘ Historical Evolution of Idealism, from 
Democritus to Locke,’’ by M. Pillon. This is followed by a bibli- 
ography of French philosophy for the year 1892, which is a review 
by M. Pillon of all the works, large or small, that appeared in 
France during that year which could be of interest to philosophical 
students. They are arranged under the following headings: 1, 
metaphysics, psychology, and philosophy of science; 2, ethics, 
religious philosophy, and esthetics; 3, philosophy of history, 
sociology, and pedagogy; 4, history of philosophy and criticism. 
These are all examined from the Neo-Kantian point of view. 

E. Borrac. 


DaRWIN AND HeEcEL. By D.G. Ritchie. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. Pp. xvi, 285. 


The most obvious objection to these essays is their scrappiness. 
To get a system out of them is (if I may quote Mr. Ritchie against 
himself) ‘‘like trying to make your dinner off shrimps.’’ But 
this is an objection which no one will care to urge in the face of 
Mr. Ritchie’s own admission. He claims for them only the unity 
of stand-point. He is an Evolutionary Idealist, and these essays 
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are an attempt to reconcile the two aspects of his faith. Though 
calling itself an eirenicon, the book is largely polemical. Part of 
the polemic is directed against the evolutionists, part against certain 
recent critics of Hegel. 

Mr. Ritchie accepts evolution in its entirety as an account of 
how things have come to be as they are. But the ordinary evo- 
lutionist thinks his theory a ‘‘ universal pick-lock,’’ as Scott says 
of the association of ideas in his day; he claims to have driven 
philosophy quite off the field. Mr. Ritchie is at pains to show 
that there are certain regions of inquiry, both before and after, 
which evolution does not, and by its very nature cannot, touch. 
First, there is the previous question, the critical or transcendental 
inquiry, ‘‘ How is this process possible?’’ Here Mr. Ritchie’s 
statement of the Kantian position shows how much he has been 
affected by Aristotle. The essentially analytic nature of the tran- 
scendental method is brought out when it is put as follows: ‘If 
knowledge be altogether dependent on sensation, knowledge is im- 
possible. But knowledge is possible, because the sciences exist. 
Therefore, etc.’’ Taking his stand on this non-sensational ele- 
ment, Mr. Ritchie goes on to point out, secondly, that there is a 
further region of inquiry which no historical theory can cover. 
This is the region of the regulative sciences of logic, ethics, zs- 
thetics, and politics. These sciences deal not with what is, but 
with what ought to be. This ‘‘ ought to be’’ is possible only be- 
cause of the non-sensational element which criticism has discovered 
in knowledge, the ‘‘ timeless self,’ which constantly presents to 
us ideals of consistency, goodness, and beauty. The actual con- 
tent of these ideals will vary with time, place, and person; but 
their presence is implied in all reasoning, all conduct, and all art. 

In the second half of the volume Mr. Ritchie develops some of 
the practical consequences of this position. His main object is 
to combat the /aissez faire view, which is taken to be the legitimate 
outcome of natural selection, and in its stead to rehabilitate (in 
Aristotelian phrase) the conception of the Final Cause as a working 
concept in politics. He maintains that with the appearance of 
reflection the cruel operation of natural selection should give way 
to rational selection, the conflict of forces being transmuted into 
a conflict of ideas, which are at first (and to this day) embodied 
in opposing parties, but may ultimately come to have their battle- 
ground within the individual. Then the dialectical movement of 
selection will go on within the soul itself. 
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The little essay on the Rights of Minorities is a good example 
of the way in which Mr. Ritchie applies these ideas to politics. 
‘*The all-important and essential right of minorities,’’ he says, 
‘*is the right to turn themselves into majorities if they can. This 
means freedom of the press, freedom of association, freedom of pub- 
lic meeting.’’ Given these things,—and they are given wherever 
there is a fairly representative government and a sound public 
opinion,—then, if the idea which the minority has got hold of be 
a vital one, it will form a new and fruitful variation which is bound 
to succeed ; if the idea be a mere survival, to protect it is simply 
to establish a drain upon the strength of the body politic. But 
when a fair chance is not given for the new variations to justify 
themselves by success, it may become the duty of the minority to 
suffer for their cause. It is amusing to observe how exactly Mr. 
Ritchie has been anticipated by that arch-Tory, Dr. Johnson: ‘In 
short, sir, I have got no farther than this: every man has a right 
to utter what he thinks truth, and every other man has a right to 
knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the test.’’ 

In the essay on ‘‘ Darwin and Hegel,’’ Mr. Ritchie applies the 
doctrine of natural selection to resolve certain difficulties in Hegel’s 
philosophy of nature. This essay, like the next, is largely a de- 
fence of Hegel against Professor Seth. Professor Seth accuses 
Hegel of ‘‘a most transparent fallacy’’ in making the contingent 
acategory. ‘To say that a thing is contingent,’’ he argues, “is 
to say in so many words that we can give no rational account of 
why it is as it is and not otherwise.’” Here Mr. Ritchie comes to 
the rescue with the doctrine of natural selection. The apparent 
non-rationality of nature is seen to be only that indefinite varia- 
bility which natural selection presupposes: the connection between 
the qualities of things is seen to be no longer casual, but to exist 
because it has in some way helped them in the struggle for exist- 
ence. This is very true, but is hardly a fair answer to Professor 
Seth. Science has given us a new conception, which explains the 
apparently contingent in some cases, and shows us how it may be 
explicable in all. But Hegel, as Mr. Ritchie admits, knew nothing 
about natural selection. Why then give him the benefit of it? 
Hegel’s ‘‘ transparent fallacy’’ consists in taking the contingent 
as it stands and classing it without scientific mediation as a form 
of the idea. This is against his own view of philosophy, which 
can take its material only after the special sciences have done their 
work. Here was a gap in his science: it cannot be stopped by 
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philosophy. His justification, of course, lies in his invincible 
conviction that there is nothing ultimately irrational in the uni- 
verse. 

Again, on the subject of personality, we find Mr. Ritchie cham- 
pioning Hegel against Professor Seth; and again, I think, he fails 
to do justice to his opponent’s position. That position he nick- 
names ‘‘ animated atomism,’’ and dismisses as a pretty speculation, 
grounded upon the popular Vorste//ung of a spiritual substance. 
But is Mr. Ritchie so sure that his own position is not grounded on 
another Vorstellung? At least, it has been too long presented to 
English readers in that guise; and on the whole I believe that 
though Professor Seth may not have made out his case against 
Hegelianism, he has made it out against Green. He has laid his 
finger on the ‘‘ sublime fallacy’’ by which Green passes from the 
mere unity of apperception, the universal type of consciousness, 
to the conception of a universal consciousness, arguing, as it were, 
from synonym to subject. What makes the transition plausible is 
the Vorstellung of organism,—a useful conception, but it has be- 
come crambe repetita to the present generation, and they begin to 
ask whether its value is not exhausted. Is it the last word in phi- 
losophy? Does it give final expression to the relation between 
God and man? Even if Professor Seth’s views are reactionary, 
we owe him thanks for reopening the question. The strength of 
his position lies in the strength of the conviction to which he ap- 
peals,—the conviction, I mean, that personalities have worth as ends 
in themselves. If Mr. Ritchie does not feel this conviction in all its 
force, it is perhaps because of his too exclusive attention to politics. 
There the individual counts for nothing as against the state. But 
what transmutes social compulsion into mora/ obligation is pre- 
cisely the interest which the individual has in the common good as 
his good. If we co-operate with God on any other terms, ‘‘ then 
are we bastards and not sons.’’ Mr. Ritchie, worshipping a God 
‘realized in a society which is a spiritual body’’ (the old meta- 
phor!), does not attempt to answer that question of Professor 
Seth’s which has found an echo in so many hearts,—‘‘ What of 
those who have fallen by the way, who have died not having re- 
ceived the promises ?”’ 

J. C. Smirx. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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THE Natura RIGHT TO FREEDOM. By M.D. O’Brien. London: 

Williams & Norgate. Pp. 388. 

The novelty of this book consists in the violence of the language 
with which the ordinary principles of Individualism are enforced. 
This feature may be partly attributable to the necessities of the 
case. Since the State is ‘‘a bogie set up to frighten fools’’ (p. 10), 
and the ‘politicians and socialists’? who are responsible for its 
establishment are alike condemned as a mixture of rascality and 
insanity, it at once follows that the qualities of integrity and 
common sense are narrowed down to an exclusively individualistic 
sphere. So obvious is this, that all the author has to do, in order 
to make his convictions forcible, is to abuse the shortcomings of 
others. This is a sample of the way in which he addresses ‘‘ this 
‘society,’ humanity, community, or whatever you may please to 
call so general a mass of folly and corruption’’: 

“Noisy crowd of low, base natures! brave mass of trembling units! go 
down the broad road to your congenial hell of national torpidity and ultimate 
racial extinction. Miserable shams! conventional puppets! moral and intellec- 
tual pygmies! The brand of inferiority is on you forever. You hate and fear 
principles. Liberty is too bracing for your namby-pamby, maudlin unmanliness. 
You prefer the lusts of your bellies to the dictates of supreme reason.” (p. 91.) 

And, speaking of the same object, two pages later,— 

“‘ Some say that even in spite of all these ‘ virtues’ it is still going fast to hell. 
But this is by no means certain. Indeed it is extremely doubtful whether the 
gentlemen below stairs would lower themselves to associate with so incorrigible 
a mass of depravity. Even ‘auld Nickie Ben’ must draw the line somewhere.” 

I quote these remarks, not from a belief that they are smart, or 
even funny, but in order to show that Mr. O’Brien has chosen 
controversial weapons of such potency that he is not likely to pro- 
voke an antagonist. For he applies his method of commentary not 
only to society in general but to individuals, and assails particular 
writers of repute, for some of whom even ‘‘hell is too good”’ (p. 
295), with all the language he can command ; and that is not in- 
considerable. 

The text is marred by numerous misprints, and it is interesting 
to notice thet even the grammar of the writer betrays traces of 
individualism, whereof the sentence ‘‘ It would be wrong for you 
and I to interfere with the work of our neighbours’’ is not the only 
example. It would be difficult to say in what respects Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate are to be congratulated on their new pub- 


lication. 


ARTHUR EASTWOOD. 
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DRUNKENNESS. By George B. Wilson, M.B., C.M. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Pp. x, 161. 


The primary object of this new volume in the ‘‘ Social Science 
Series’’ is, as stated in the preface, to present the student of social 
science with a study of drunkenness as a nervous disease. That 
conduct is related to a physical basis would not, I suppose, be 
denied by the most ‘‘ idealistic’? moralist, and that is enough for 
Mr. Wilson’s purpose. This statement, therefore, of the physio- 
logical and pathological aspects of drunkenness, if somewhat slight 
in substance, contains matter of interest and significance for the 
student of ethics, whether theoretical or practical. The author 
would have increased the usefulness (and authority) of the book 
if he had confined himself to this point of view and expanded it. 
His chapter upon ‘‘ Therapeutics’’ is mainly made up of observa- 
tions upon the “‘ moral’ and ‘‘ legislative’ treatment of inebriety, 
and these are not characterized by any novelty or distinction, or 
scientific interest. The consideration of the ‘‘ Gothenburg Sys- 
tem’’ is in particular very perfunctory, and hangs rather loosely 
on to the rest of the book ; the question seems beyond the province 
and special knowledge of the writer, and he freely resorts to opinions 
and reports of anything but a scientific character. In his chapter 
on ‘‘ Etiology’’ the author raises a question of considerable inter- 
est,—viz., the heredity of drunkenness in the Jight of Weismann’s 
theories,—but the discussion generally is not profound or far- 
reaching. 

SIDNEY BALL. 
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